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Belated Partnership. 


“Grain’s riz,’ she said, succinetly, receiving 


the coins in the hollowed palm of her hand. Pa 
doled them out, piece by piece. His brows were 
knotted in the arithmetical wrestle required. 

“Five and five’s ten, and two’s twelve and 
one’s thirteen, and a quarter’s —”’ He stopped, 
dismayed. ‘And a quarter’s —” 

“Thirty-eight,” prompted ma. 

“Thirty-eight, and three’s forty —” 

“Forty-one.” 

“Forty-one, and five’s forty-six, and four ones 
is fifty!’ He straightened up with a breath of 
relief. 

“Grain’s riz,” ma said again, adding, ‘“‘and it’s 
more’n eleven miles to Quiney Centre, up-hill.” 

Andrew Hubbard jingled the remaining coins 
in his pocket uneasily. 

“T drove walking most of the way over, and 
the mare warn’t wet up none at all to speak of, 
but seeing grain’s gone up —” He drew out 
another dime and dropped it in ma’s hand with 
slow reluctance. Her fingers shut over it, then 
suddenly opened. 

“Land alive!” she exclaimed. ‘I come near 
forgetting I owe you for the wagon last Tuesday 
when I went down to Car’line’s. The Butter- 
worth girls was here when I come home, and it 
drove it clean out of my head. Five, seven, 
twelve, fifteen—ten’s a quarter.” 

Pa put it in his pocket again. A little pair of 
wrinkles grew in his eyes, transfiguring them. 

“It’s a terrible rocky road down to Car’line’s,”’ 
he said, “‘sort of hard on the wheels—and wheel- 
wrighting’s riz!” 

But ma was already out of hearing, on her 
way to the buttery to mix the bread. 

The story-and-a-half white house of the 
Hubbards set well back from the road, and there 
was a row of fine elms flanking its right side, 
and a thrifty orchard sliding down-hill on the 
left. The place looked well-fed and prosperous 
altogether. Nothing seemed wanting to its 
comfort. unless, perhaps, it was a little child’s 
dump-cart or wheelbarrow lying about. 

These were wanting, and always had been on 
the Hubbard farm. Neighbors said to each 
other that it was a pity. ‘‘Mebbe ’twould have 
been different with Andrew and ’Senath Hubbard 
if there’d been a little child around. They 
mightn’t have had their queer ways with each 
other—hiring horses and wagons betwixt and 
between ’em, the way they did!” 

Pa owned the old wagon, growing old with 
him. The old dappled mare was ma’s. They 
kept. strict tally of their use and “keep.”’” For 
more than a score of years they had been drop- 
ping hire-money for them into one another’s 
work-calloused palms, carefully counting off the 
little sums, and recounting to ‘‘make sure.’’ 

Pa hired regularly ma’s horse to go to town, 
except when he called at the miller’s, coming 
home, for grain. Then he paid only half-hire, 
since half the grain was for the mare. The 
other half was for his own hens. Ma bought the 
eggs they laid, keeping up conscientiously with 
market prices, and pa, in turn, bought the butter 


and milk from ma’s mild-faced little cow. So it 
went. 
The live stock had descended te Asenath 


Hubbard as her share of the old Blossom 
property down Middlefield way. She was a 
Blossom, Asenath was, in her spinsterhood. 
Andrew owned the hens and the wagon—oh, 
yes, and the farm. 


‘“‘Supper’s all onto the table, pa. You better|... 


wash up quick and eat it. It’s going on six 
o'clock. Aint you forgot ’twas meeting night?” 

Pa’s voice drifted in from the wood-shed. 
“You don’t say it’s meeting night, ma! Well, I 
never! I was real fixed in my mind *twas 

a Tuesday to-day.” 

“Wednesday. You better hurry up. Set right 
down and eat. I’ve had a bite—all I want. 
I’m going up to change my dress.” 

Tying her bonnet-strings a little later, ma 
heard the clatter of the harness as pa led out the 
mare. She went to the window and peered 
down. Was it the new angle of vision that made 
pa look so sort of stoopy and old-looking? He 
used to be so straight, with broad, well-set 
shoulders. The harness buckles clicked together. 

‘“*You’re fastening up the check-rein too tight 
again, pa!” she called, sharply. 

Certainly the face that turned up toward the 
window was more wrinkled than it ever had 
seemed to her before. 

“Pll loosen it. Don’t you worry, ma,” pa 

said, good-humoredly. 
! Why, all at once, for the first time in years and 
years, did it occur to ma that the mare had 
always been harnessed for her with quiet readi- 
hess?—her mare .that pa hired whenever he 
drove away down the road or up the road. 
Whenever she drove, it was to step into the 
wagon—that was all. No harnessing or trouble. 
(Queer she’d never thought of it before, all this 
time. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


She went to the glass and settled her bonnet | 
| squarely over her gray hair—the quirk in the | 


beaded brim on a line with her nose, as it should 
Then she locked up the house and went to | America, the work was issued in its final form 
| under the title of “The Columbiad.” 


| be. 
meeting with pa. 
The chapel was half a mile off, and the road to | 


them from the marshes. How good it seemed to 
get out and sniff the sweet air and the fresh, 
clean odors of growing things! 

Pa sat on the extreme edge of the seat and 
jogged the reins to and fro, clucking to the old 
mare. His rounded back obtruded itself upon 
ma’s notice again. 

“Do set up straight, pa!’ she said, suddenly. 

“T guess it aint in me, ma—I guess the spine 
of my back’s crooked over for good,”’ he answered 
slowly. 

The meeting was unusually well attended and 
interesting, but Asenath Hubbard sat on the 
uncushioned seat, unobservant and unhearing. 
She was thinking how stoopy and old pa looked. 
Several times she glanced sidewise at him 
anxiously. Queer, after so many years! 

He went to sleep and nodded, unhindered by 
her sharp tread on his toes. 

On the way home the moon played hide and 
seek among the clouds. A brisk little breeze had 
risen and set the velvet roses on ma’s bonnet 
dancing, and made pa shiver a little. 

When they went to meeting or anywhere else 
together it was tacitly understood that there was 
no question of money. Still, ma’s thoughts 
dwelt upon hire-dimes and pennies. She had 
grown, with amazing suddenness, ashamed of 
them. Queer! 

She put out her mittened hand and touched 
one of pa’s jogging wrists. He started out of a 
doze and looked at her, surprised. 

“Anything the matter, ma? You aint seena 
ghost, have ye?” 

“Yes, I have,’ ma said, huskily ; “two ghosts, 
pa—me and you. I’ve been doing some thinking 
at meeting. I—I guess we better kind of go into 
pardnership, pa. I guess we had.” 

“T guess so, ma.” 

Whatever else they said about it, ’tis not 
necessary to know. ‘The moon staid out the rest 
of the way and lighted up their wrinkled faces 
lovingly. ‘The drowsy crickets chirped approval. 
When pa helped ma out at the kitchen door she 
was saying : 

“I’m going right in and hunt up the liniment 
bottle. I’m going to rub your back real hard, 
pa. Liniment had ought to be a good straightener 
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Columbia’s Ode. 


Those who know the early days of American 
literature remember one ambitious poem which 
was so long in making that no one would have 
been surprised had it not appeared at all. This 
was the lifework of Joel Barlow, a graduate of 
Yale more than a hundred years ago. There is 
something pathetic in his absorption in the one 
idea of writing a great philosophic poem, for he 
began talking about it long before he had set pen 
to paper. 

Indeed, he was so devoted to this purpose that 
at twenty-five he had spent his small capital, and 
was looking about for some employment suitable 
for a scholar, which would enable him to marry 
and give him leisure for beginning his poem. In 
1779 he wrote Noah Webster : 

“You and I are not the first in the world who 
have broken loose from college, without friends 
and without fortune to push us into public notice. 
Let us show the world a few examples of men 
standing upon their own merit, and rising in spite 
of obstacles.”’ 

Time slipped away in wishing, and again he 
wrote: ‘My prospects are clouded. Mr. Perkins 
. advises me to go into business for a living, 
and make poetry only an amusement for leisure 
hours. These leisure hours will never come to 
me after I am buried in business for life.” 

Soa year passed, and the tutorship he desired 
never came, but instead of it he accepted a chap- 
laincy in the army, not in the least because he 
felt himself ‘‘called” to the ministry, but because 
he would there find more or less leisure and would 
undoubtedly have the pleasure of “composing” 
sermons and perhaps of writing between times 
on his great work, still his one delight. 

And the desired opportunity did really arrive. 
By the autumn of 1782, he had got the poem so 
far advanced as to enable him to ask for sub- 
scriptions prior to its publication. 

Five years passed, during which time he left 
the ministry, and became editor of a weekly 
newspaper, and it was not until the spring of 1787 
that he gave the public what he called the mere 
sketch of his great work. It was entitled, ““The 
Vision of Columbus,” and though merely a sketch, 
was in nine books occupying nearly five thousand 
lines. 

The public gave it a very friendly reception, 
but even then the author was by no means 
relieved of his great burden; the desire to speak 
out what was in him concerning the brilliant 
possibilities of America, the wonderful future she 
was sure to enjoy. 

The next twenty years of his life were spent 
| abroad, chiefly in France, in intimate relations 
| with the great men and ‘events of that stirring 








| time, but throughout all those years he was | 
| enlarging and reconstructing his poem. 
In 1807, after the author had eeturnal to | 


It would 
possibly have been better for the poem if it had | 


it pleasant and ‘‘sightly.” Crickets were chirping | not received such ambitious enlargement, but 
incessantly, and the boom of frogs came across to even in its later form it is of great interest to the 


student of American history, not so much for its | 


| mode of expression, which is in nowise remark- | 


able, but as an indication of what one patriotic 


| and ambitious man thought of America and what 
| he judged it was worth while to do for her. 
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Swimming Soldiers. 


The memoirs of General Dellard, a French | 
military commander, record a brilliant achieve-| 
ment in which a detachment of soldiers under | 
Marshal Massena swam a river at night with | 
their arms, and successfully charged a position of | 
the enemy. Feats of this character are of the 
rarest sort, though soldiers in retreat have often 
swam streams to make good their escape from an 
enemy. | 


How thorough the discipline of the existing 
army of the German empire is, and how relent- 
lessly human life is sacrificed to render the 
soldiers capable of doing what any Paine soldiers | 
have done, was illustrated by a recent occurrence 
in the manceuvres of the garrison at Neisse, in 
Silesia. 

As if in emulation of the exploit of the French 
soldiers recorded in the memoirs of Dellard, two 
hundred men, all known to be swimmers, were 
recently chosen from among three battalions of 
infantry in this Prussian ison, and com- 
manded to swim the river Neisse and make an 
assault on an imaginary enemy opposite. 

In order to make this attack it was, of course, 
necessary to swim the river with guns and other 
accoutrements. The guns, with bayonets fixed, 
were strapped upon the men’s backs. The 
soldiers removed their shoes and stockings, and 
wore caps on their heads. 

The two hundred swimmers were disposed in 
one rank, but in three lines or divisions, the first 
of which was destined to sustain the shock of the 
assault and the other two to support it. The 
swimmers were placed about two arms’ |] 

apart, and the wings, or divisions, were separated 
by a distance of about fifteen yards. 

At the word of command, al the men plunged 
into the river with hurrahs. All went well until 
the first line was nearly across. But here it was 
found that the strong current of the river had 
had the effect greatly to shorten the distance 
between the men. They began to crowd one 
another, and the right wing came in contact with 
the centre 


The men to struggle, all in a mass, and 
a panic resuli Forty men went down into the 
water. Other men from the shore were sent to 


their rescue; but in the struggle and confusion 
seven men were drowned. | 


They had, no doubt, died for their country as | ning and 


truly as if th oe fallen in battle; but their | 
relatives had lively occasion to regret that the | 
commander did not take the ordinary precaution 
of sending a boat in the rear of the swimmers. 


——_—_2ge—— 


A Monkey’s Apology. 


Many people believe that all animals have 
some mode of speech by which they can talk 
among their own kind. Professor R. L. Garner, 
in his book, ‘“The Speech of Monkeys,” gives a| 36 
story which seems to support this opinion. 


One of the most remarkable things I ever 
observed among monkeys was, an apology made 
by a little monkey named “Nemo.” On two 
occasions I have seen him pMiae a: to ‘‘Dodo”— 
a larger monkey—in the most humble manner, 
for something he had done. 

I do not know what the offence was, but the 
pose and expression, as well as the speech, were 
a effective. He sat in a crouching position, 

the left hand clasping the right wrist, and 
delivered his speech in a most energetic but 
humble manner. The expression on his face 
could not be misunderstood. 

After a few moments he paused briefly, and 
then seemed to repeat the same thing two or ‘three 
times. The manner of his delivery was very 
conciliatory. 

When Nemo had quite finished his speech, 
Dodo, to whom the apology was made, and who 
had listened to it in perfect silence, delivered a 
sound blow with her right hand on ‘the left side 
= hn face of the little penitent; to which he 

nded with a soft ery, while Dodo turned 
pe left him without further debate. 
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Roundabout News. 


We know news when we hear it or read it, but 
little do we imagine the various and intricate 
channels through which such items come. In 
many cases the sources and course of a bit of 
news would be as interesting as the information 
imparted. The Louisville Courier-Journal cites 
a case of two women of that city who, though 
living but a few squares apart, had not met for 
several weeks. 


Recently one friend called upon the other, and 
said on entering the house: 

“Margaret, I came down to see you because I 
heard you were sick.” 

“Well,” answered Margaret, who seemed a 
trifle out of sorts, “‘you took your time about it. 
I have been sick a week.” 

“Yes,” Deborah replied, ‘‘but I couldn’t come 
sooner, because you took such a roundabout way 
of Jetting me know you were sick.’ 

‘Roundabout way? I don’t remember sending 
you any word at all; How did you hear?” 

“Well, you wrote the news to your daughter 
Alice, in Milwaukee; she wrote to my daughter 
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Mary, in New Or leans ; Mary mentioned it when 
she wrote to me—and that is how I happened to 
come over.” 
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In the Clutch of the Tsar. 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter Ill. 


An uncanny companion. — Despair. — 
Death desired.——Struggle with the 
guards.—— Chained to my fellow-con- 
vict.——His death.—-Ordered to be 
knouted.——A pleasant surprise. 


While the begrimed man shouted, ‘“Huzza! 
huzza!’”’ as if in great glee, he thrust his lantern 
before my face and then looked eagerly at me. 
Then he began to speak rapidly, fiercely, in the 
Russian language, which I recognized by sound 
without knowing the signification of the words. 

His looks, tones and gestures shook me with 
both terror and pity. His face, hands, arms, 
feet and ankles were black as coal-lirt could 
make them. When the long hair that swung 
about his shoulders fell over his face, he threw it 
back with a shake of his head. But his eyes 
were what most fascinated me, for I could not 
then account for their wonderful, round, staring 
appearance, which came from living wholly in 
the dark. 

He seemed very eager to be understood. He 
pointed to the tunnel, and at my tools, and 
made a chewing motion with his mouth, pointing 
also to the entrance. Then he clasped his hands 
across his stomach, and as | did not show that 
I understood him, cried out as if angry. 

At first I thought he was a madman; but 
found afterwards that he was not wholly de- 
mented. I spoke to him in English. He shook 
his head impatiently, and went away as he had 
come, and I heard him at work with pick and 
bar, breaking coal on the other side of the pit. 

My resolution had been to bear my imprison- 
ment with patience, because I thought that this 
policy would save me from brutal treatment, and 
help me to live till I regained my freedom ; but 
this terrible example of what I should probably 
become long before I had toiled four years in 
darkness quite deprived me of courage. 

“IT may as well die speedily,” I said to myself. 
“Not a load of coal will I quarry for these 
inhuman Russians. I will starve first. I will 
never be their slave. I will die!” 

All that day I heard my terrible fellow-captive 
breaking and wheeling coal and filling cars. I 
heard the cars drawn up and his food let down. 
By that time I could see dimly through the black 
shadows the feeble lantern light where he was 
devouring his wretched rations at the end of his 
day’s work. He did not come near me again. 
At length I fell asleep, and must havg slept | to 
many hours. 

When I awoke my lantern had burned out, 
but I could see, far away, my mine-mate at 
work. I lay down again with dumb resolve to 
starve to death, and soon fell asleep. 

A kick waked me to the consciousness of the 
presence of three guards, with lanterns. One 
spoke roughly and pointed to my wheelbarrow, 
as if ordering me to work. When I shook my 
head, they seized my shoulders and raised me to 
my feet. 

“Well, I may as well end life by fighting as 
by starving,” I thought, and I attacked them so 
furiously that the three failed to master me. I 
knocked one down, kicked another, and by a 
blow avoided the clutch of the third. Though I 
bore them no malice, I wished to fight till they 
killed me. I offer no apology for such brutal 
violence. Despair prompted it. I might have 
used my tools as weapons, but I struck them 
with my fists only. It seemed that they were 
under orders to spare my life, for after all three 
were exhausted in trying to hold me, they went 
away and brought another soldier. 

This was a very large, strong man, and he 
grappled with me in a moment. I seized him 
by the throat, and might have conquered him if 
one of the others had not lost patience and struck 
me senseless with a blow on the back of my head. 

When I recovered consciousness, they had 
bound me by my wrists to the rings of the coal- 
car, and then one of the guards began beating 
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|me with a large whip. 
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I was not more than 


| half-conscious, I suppose, for I scarcely felt the 
| stripes, and have but a faint recollection of my 
| punishment. 


At last they dragged me back to the side of 


|the pit, where my barrow and tools were, and 


left me there. I lay on the floor of the pit in a 


| sort of torpor, not suffering much from hunger 


| seconds of time aloud, up to sixty, 





till my fellow-miner’s tools and car 
came down the nextday. Then my 
desire for food became extreme, and 
roused suffering such as I had never 
felt before. 

Starvation, I now realized, would 
prove a horrible death, but I nerved 
myself to bear it, and passed the 
hours of that forenoon counting the 


over and over. 

“*These are the last minutes of my 
life,” I said to myself. ‘‘I will count 
them all.” 

Finding that 1 was not at work, 
the four guards came down again, 
armed this time, and carrying two 
broad, leather-covered, metal belts 
and achain. I thought that I was 
to be tortured, but did not fear it 
greatly. I did not care. The large 
man approached me cautiously, and 
one of the others held a rifle as if 
ready to shoot. 

“This is a deliverance,” I thought. 
“If I attack them, I shall be shot. 
I hope he will hit me fairly.” 

So I sprang suddenly toward him 
with the bar in my hands, and he 
fired in such haste that he missed 
me altogether. I could have killed 
some of them then, but a revulsion 
of feeling overtook me suddenly. I 
threw away the bar, and sat down 
on my barrow, my strength spent 
and my limbs trembling. 

They seized me, put one of the 
thick belts about my waist, and 
secured it with a padlock. The 
chain, which was not far from ten 
feet in length, was attached to the 
two belts by copper rings, and con- 
nected them together. Then two 
of the guards laid hold of the chain, 
drew me across the pit to where 
the other convict was at work, and 
ordered him to lay down his tools 
and approach. 

The poor creature remonstrated 
with angry outcries which made the 
pit reécho, and I now saw that the 
guards meant to chain us together. 

When they had locked us together, 
they laughed and went away, reck- 
oning rightly on what would happen. 
At first I determined to sit still; but when my 





| does when he snarls in fear that another will take 


his bone. But I sat quite still. At last, when he 
had eaten most of the food, pity for me seemed to 
overcome him. He brought me the little remnant 
of bread, pressed it to my mouth, fell on his knees, 
and wept most woefully. I ate to comfort him, 
and I cried, too, and this sorrow for one another 
seemed to bring us to a sense of brotherhood. 
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“WHO ARE YOU ?” 


Again we worked, but starvation had made me 


wretched fellow-prisoner began his work, he | giddy, and curious visions moved before my eyes 


tugged angrily at the chain, and threatened me 
with his bar. I pointed to my head, and signed 

to him to strike. At that he sat down and 
wept bitterly. 

His lamentations moved me to pity, and roused 
me somewhat from the desperate frame of mind 
into which I had fallen. This poor fellow wished 
to live and get his daily food, I reflected; perhaps 
he yet hoped to serve out his sentence, go free, 
and see wife and children again. What right 
had I to starve him to death? 

At this thought I took up his pick and went to 
work beside him, till we had filled his five cars 
and sent them up. But no food was sent down 
in return; nothing but a paper on which the 
interpreter had written, in English, ““You get no 
food till ten car-loads are sent up.”’ 

Although my mine-mate could not read these 
English words, he guessed their meaning, and 
almost began shrieking like one out of his mind. 
Then he fell to work in trembling haste again. 
Out of pity I worked, too; but the day above 
ground closed before we had filled the other cars. 
The last one was not drawn up, and no food came 
down. So my fellow-prisoner passed the night, 


moaning, and often cried out wildly in his sleep. 
When the tenth car was hauled up the next | 
morning, he dragged me to the end of the track, | often snatched my share of the rations. 





in the darkness. I fell often from weakness, and 
I think I must have fainted about the time we 
filled the last car. 


From time to time I was aroused by my fellow- | 
worker trying to pour some of the soup, which | 


had been sent down to us, into my mouth. He 


retained sufficient sense to know that if I became | 


helpless he would be unable to work and obtain 
food, but something more noble than selfishness 
was stirring his poor wits. He patted my face, he 
rubbed my hands, and great tears of joy furrowed 
streaks in the grime of his face when at last I | 
sat up and began swallowing. 

The first taste of the food overcame my resolu- 
tion to starve myself. I accepted all I could get, 


both of soup and bread, and thus I surrendered 


to the prison tactics, which have, no doubt, con- | 
quered many a poor fellow when life has been | 
worn out in these cruel mines. 

After this, weeks went by, and still we worked 
side by side, chained together. I tried by signs 
and words to learn something of the past history, 


or even the name, of my unfortunate companion. | 
All his thoughts | 


But his mind was nearly gone. 
seemed concentred on his work and his food. 
With the regular toil together, he seemed to 
have forgotten the emotion of pity for me, and 
He was 


skeleton. Yet he clung to life, and worked with 
feverish eagerness to fill the cars in time to get 
his daily pittance of food. 

Except the soup that was sent us no other drink 
was given, and | suffered from thirst. The pit 
was dry. We had no water for bathing, and I 


soon became as grimy as my miserable companion. - 


I have never seen any accurate description of 
the effect of confinement in dark- 
ness upon the human mind. For 
many weeks my grief was pain- 
fully keen, but as the months 
dragged by I grew almost indiffer- 
ent to feeling of any kind, and lost 
my reckoning of time, even of the 
time of year. 

At length my mine-mate was 
seized with what I inferred was 
fever. For many nights he raved 
deliriously, often leaping to his feet 
and tugging at the chain that bound 
us together. Yet every morning he 
would stagger to the car for his tools, 
and fall to work feebly. 1 tried to 
induce him to rest, and worked very 
hard to spare him, but he appar- 
ently was not conscious that I did 
so. Then at last he failed to rise 
one morning. He lay still a long 
time, and at length in the dark I 
heard him sobbing and saying, 
“Zosia, Zosia, Zosia!” as if with 
a breaking heart. Then came an 
unbroken silence. 

Slowly the full consciousness that 
I was chained to a dead man over- 
came me with natural horror, but 
so vacant was my mind, that I was 
confused and knew not what to do, 
and actually began to work. As I 
broke out the coal, a gleam of rea- 
son came, and I saw that I must 
free myself in some manner, and 
send my dead companion up in the 
car. 

After much weak and hesitating 
thought as to how this could be 
done, I thrust one of our bars inside 
the metal-lined leather belt about 
the body, and then beating with 
my pick against the sharp edge of 
the bar, after a long effort succeeded 
in severing the belt. 

When the car had gone up with 
its pitiful freight, two guards caine 
down and removed from me the 
belt and chain. I was then left 
alone in the pit, till my solitude 
was broken by the guards com- 
ing down with a prisoner who 
was chained to me as I had been 
chained to the poor fellow who was 
gone. When the newcomer saw 
me, he uttered an exclamation almost of terror, 
| and shrank away, for I had of course become as 
| grimy, strange-eyed and ragged as the Russian 
| whom death had freed. 
| ‘The man now chained to me was probably a 

Jew. He was utterly prostrated with grief. As 
often as he tried to move, he stumbled and fell, 
| weeping and muttering in a language I did not 
know, and at intervals crying out as if his heart 

would break. 

He seemed to have no aptitude for breaking 
coal. In fact, he would not make the slightest 
| attempt to work, and for this reason we failed to 
| fill ten cars that day, and received no food. The 
| next day, being very hungry, I lost patience, and 
somewhat roughly, by signs and tugs at the chain, 
| tried to induce him to work, but I did not succeed 
in my endeavor, and it was with great difficulty 
| and real exhaustion that I was able to fill cars 
| enough on the second day to make the required 
| number by which to obtain our rations of soup 
and bread. When I offered him his share, he 
refused to touch it. 
| Throughout the first part of the night that 
followed, he wept and execrated by turns; but 
later I heard him apparently swallowing the 
| bread I had left for him, and concluded that 
hunger had compelled him to do this. But after- 
| wards I was wakened by his groaning and 
| rolling about on the ground in great agony. 
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and watched for its return with the looks of a| so weak physically that I could easily have pre-| Finally he became quiet, and after an interval I 


famished wolf. 


rice soup and two rations of black bread. With | 


| aroused and I let him have his way. Not infre- 


There were in it two pails of | vented this, but my sympathy for him had been | realized that he was dead. 


So strangely had my mind become affected, 


acry of delight my hungry pitmate seized upon | quently, after eating a little of my share he gave | that I had lost all sense of sympathy or of dread 


both portions, sprang the chain’s length away | 
from me, and began devouring the food. 


|back the rest, and crouched humbly like a 
conscience-stricken dog, for forgiveness. He had 


| because of this second tragedy. ‘To free myself 
from the unfortunate man was my only thought; 


Ashe did so he looked at me often as a dog | once been almost a giant; now he was a mere|and when the first car came down I sent my 
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second companion, together with the tools which 
he, more high-spirited than I was, had never 
used. 

Instead of two guards descending to remove 
my belt and chain, four came down, bringing 
cords and two large whips, or knouts. Without 
a word they dragged me to the car, took off my 
clothing and tied me to the car rings. It was 
evident that for some reason I was to be fear- 
fully punished; but before they had struck me a 
blow an interpreter came down and gave a 
counter-order. He informed me that I had been 
suspected at first of murdering my pitmate, and 
that I had been ordered to be knouted. But it 
had been soon discovered that the man’s death 
was due to natural causes. 

Again T was alone in the pit for so long a time 
that I had broadened out the gallery in which I 
worked for a distance of thirty or forty feet; and 
then I began to hear dull sounds, as of distant 
pick-strokes coming through the coal. As days 
passed and the sounds grew more distinct, I 
realized that there was another gallery, not 
widely separated from mine, where some other 
prisoner was at work. 

Before long I noticed that three strokes were 
made at a time, and then there was an interval of 
silence. The thought came to me that another 
prisoner was trying to attract my notice. So I 
struck three times. He replied by three strokes. 
Then I struck four. He replied with four, and 
answered five to five and six to six. We were 
clearly in communication, and my mind seemed 
to brighten at once. 

After this I continued breaking out coal on 
that side of my gallery, and I could hear him 
always at work beyond the partition. And then 
the time came when our picks clashed in the 
coal, a distinct hole was made, and a lot of coal 
and stone fell down. 

I held up my lantern to look through the 
opening, and saw the blackened face of a man 
with matted hair, who also was holding up his 
lantern to look at me. 

“Who are you?” I said in English. 

‘My God! Winfield, can that be you?’’ cried 
poor Penny, and let his lantern fall. 

But for his voice I should never have recog- 
nized him. All I could say, and I said it again 
and again, was, “It is you, Penny, isn’t it? No 
—it can’t be you!” 

Then he crawled through the hole, sobbing 
and laughing by turns, and looked long at me by 
the lantern-light. 

“Oh, you poor fellow! you poor fellow!” he 


kept repeating. ‘What a long-haired black 
scarecrow you are! Do TI look as bad as you 
do?” 


“You look bad enough,” I replied. 

“Then none of our friends would ever care to 
see us,’’ he said. 

His voice, and his reference to our friends, 
really brought me back to memory and feeling. 
I threw my arms suddenly about him and wept. 
The world and our past lives came back to me, 
as when one wakes from some painful reverie. 
Then we sat down and talked, as if we could 
never say and hear enough. 

“Talk, oh, keep talking, Win!” Pen often 
exclaimed, when I stopped, almost from sheer 
weariness. ‘Your voice is the sweetest music I 
ever heard.” C. A. STEPHENS. 

(To be continued.) 


* 
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Peg’s Surprise. 
Jim had sisters like many boys, and like 
many boys having sisters, put a little 


spice into the family life.—Retaliation 
followed —and it hurt. 


S this all, now? A yeast-cake, darn- 
ing cotton, Lettie’s umbrella, this 
note for Minnie Mason, see when 
Kit’s glasses will be mended —’’ 

“And the post-office.” 

“Oh, I always go there, don’t I? 
Fifty times a day, I guess. Well, 
if this is all?” 

“Don’t forget chicken corn; and 

it’s darning wool, not cotton.” — 

“Oh, there! I’m going. You needn’t try to 
remember anything more; for I sha’n’t get it; 
and this is the last time I’m going on errands. 
You don’t give a fellow time to breathe.’’ 

Jim ran down-stairs whistling; the girls heard 
the hall door slam, and then the front gate, and 
the whistling grew fainter. 

“Here, Peg, run to the window, quick! 
forgotten this note to Minnie.” 

Peg dropped her sewing; the spools rolled 
across the floor. Then she stepped on the cat’s 
tail, and Jim was out of sight and hearing when 
she had succeeded in opening the window and 
called ‘Jim !’’ half a dozen times. 

“T do think,” grumbled Peg, while she poked 
and peered after her lost spools, “that Jim is 
getting too careless and selfish for anything. 
Half the time he won’t go to the village when we 
want him to, and then he generally forgets 
something. I had to wear my old brown dress 
to the Clarkes’ the other night, because he forgot 
the thread for my red one; and Thursday I had 
to make sponge-cake, because there was no 
vanilla; and who should come to tea but Mr. 
Morgan, and you know he hates sponge-cake.”’ 

“Yes,” said Lettie, “and I lost the train 
Saturday and couldn’t take a music-lesson, 





He’s 


|as he has done! 
| jersey; so, Mr. Jim, I guess you’ll be sorry!” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


because he didn’t bring my watch back from the 
jeweller’s.”’ 

The girls waited in indignant expectation of 
sympathy from their mother, who only smiled 
with provoking calmness and said, ‘‘Well?’’ 

*“Well!” echoed Peg. ‘I should say ill, very 
ill indeed. Do you know how many times I’ve 
darned that boy’s stockings—holes as big as 
door-knobs playing marbles ?’’ 

*Door-knobs playing marbles! 
amusing sight,’’ laughed the mother. 

“Oh, I know,” cried Peg, “‘it’s easy to laugh.”’ 

“You don’t seem to find it so,’ Nan broke in. 
‘*Haven’t we all worked for him ever since he 
was a baby, just because he’s the only boy? A 
nice brother, I must say!’’ 

**And now he says he won't even do as much 
Well, I won’t finish his old 


What an 


and Peg jerked her needles so fiercely that she 
dropped half a dozen stitches. 

Their mother laughed outright then. ‘‘Well, 
girls, poor Jim has stirred up a tempest, to be 
sure. But what can I do?” 

“Why, tell him he must go. Aren’t you his 
mother, can’t you make him do what you 
like?” 

*T suppose I could, but I do not like to make 
him do as a duty what is really a courtesy. If 
he does not realize that he owes you a return for 
your kindnesses and little favors, it lies with you 
to find the remedy. He has his lessons, his 
out-of-door work for me, and his own amuse- 
ments. And are you sure you are as considerate 
as you might be? Didn’t I hear Nan say that 
he forgot this, that and the other thing every 
time he went out? Nan, who forgets to put 
down the things she wants, and then asks Jim to 
go for them a second time?” 

Jim came home that evening just in time for 
tea. He had forgotten the wool and the dog- 
collar, but had the yeast-cake with which Peg 
had promised to make doughnuts. When she 
discovered this she was in a fine rage. 

“Jim Brown,” she said, ‘‘you’re a mean boy. 
Here I’ve been waiting all the afternoon for that 
darning wool. Now I can’t go sailing to-morrow 
because I’ll have to mend the stockings. And 
the dog-collar! Suppose you had to stay tied up 
for three days because some one forgot and 
wouldn’t bring your collar home! I won’t make 
your old doughnuts.” 

“Allright—don’t. 1 won’t finish your chfcken- 

“Oh, very well. Your sweater isn’t half done, 
and I don’t intend to finish it,” said Peg, in an 
icy voice. 

Jim’s heart sank, but he said, angrily, ‘Huh! 
don’t finish it! Your boat is half-painted, but I 
don’t care. It will look beautifully at the regatta, 
won’t it—one side white, the other dirty blue? 
Mr. Morgan will say, ‘What a charmingly new 
idea, Miss Brown!’ when he sees it. Oh, la!’ 

Jim’s mocking laugh added new wrath to the 
bitter thought of not sailing her own boat in the 
June regatta. 

As for Jim, there were hot and angry tears in 
his eyes as he walked away, whistling care- 
lessly. 

“T should think that after all I’ve done for 
those girls, Peg especially,’ he reflected, “they 
might do me a favor once in a hundred years. 
Do they ever count the times I run to that old 
post-office? And as for the clerk in the dry- 
goods store, he asked me why I didn’t come up 
and live over the shop. If Peg doesn’t finish 
that sweater I’ll never do another thing for her, 
never !’” 

But even the pleasure of revenge could not 
make up for the loss of his new jersey. He had 
hoped to wear it in the races on regatta day. 
Jim was justly proud of being in the athletic 
club crew, for he was the youngest and best man 
in the boat. 

The Lakeville crew always rowed the Sound 
Bay crew on the fifteenth of June, and this was 
to be Jim’s first appearance in the Lakeville 
boat. How would he look in his old gray jersey, 
far too small, and with the mended shoulder, 
among the seven new white ones, gay with their 
blue and orange monograms ? 

His allowance was overdrawn; he was not 
allowed to borrow, so that buying another jersey 
was out of the question. 

“I won’t row,’ vowed the lad, and tried to 
forget it; but a cloud of gloom settled over the 
household in spite of the bright June weather. 

Jim’s time seemed to hang heavily on his 
hands. He could not row all day, and his own 
tasks were soon disposed of. He sat about, 
whittling and paying no attention to the girls, 
who by this time were at their wits’ ends. 
Every morning it took them some time to decide 
who should go to the village; with that finally 
settled, there followed a discussion as to how 
many things the one who went could and would 
bring home. 

“T need only a bandbox and a bird-cage to 
look like a newly-arrived immigrant from the old 
country,” cried Nan, as she came in hot and 
tired one day, and tumbled into a chair after 
throwing a pile of bundles on the table. The 
other girls examined everything hastily. 

“You’ve forgotten my pattern!’ cried Lettie. 

“And my quinine!” groaned Kit. ‘“Haven’t 
you brought the bread? ‘Then there isn’t a slice 
in the house for lunch.” 

“Did you leave the order for coal?” asked 
mamma, mildly. 





“Oh, bother!” cried Nan. ‘I’m half-dead. I 
can’t go back. Where’s Jim?” : 

‘No, you don’t!”’ scowled Jim, in the doorway, 
whence he had been watching proceedings. 
“I’m glad you’ve forgotten. Now you know 
what it’s like to be sent back every day—every 
day!’ And he nodded his head emphatically. 

It was now three days before the race. All 


hope of having the new jersey had vanished 4 


from Jim. He had cautiously examined every 
box and basket in Peg’s room and in the sewing- 
room, to see whether she had not been secretly 
working on it, but he had found only the needles 
and a hank of white wool wrapped up in a towel. 
Hoping against hope, he had been rowing every 
evening with the crew, too proud to tell why he 
wanted to resign; and now it was too late for 
any one to take his place. 

He had watched Peg trying to make the 
chicken-coops herself, and had had hard work 
not to do it for her, especially when she came in 
to lunch the same day with both thumbs tied up 
and eyes that looked suspiciously ‘‘weepy.”’ 

“Hang it!” said Jim, “I’ll do it, anyhow!” 
and that afternoon he finished half a dozen 
coops, after a hearty laugh at the rickety results 
of poor Peg’s toil. 

“T can’t stand this any longer,’’ he said to his 
mother that evening, as he sat with his head on 
her knee, “‘and I don’t care if the girls do call me 
soft for giving in. I’d rather do things myself 
and have ’em shipshape, and I don’t mind 
running up to the village half as much as I mind 
their going and getting all hot and dusty. I hate 
to have girls gadding about.’ 

The mother laughed. ‘“‘Well, dear, I’m glad 
to have you see that revenge isn’t as sweet as it 
at first seems to be. I think the girls have found 
a very thin coating of sugar on that bitterest of 
medicines. You’re not a bit ‘soft’ to ‘give in,’— 
rather brave, I should say,—and you will be 
much happier soon, if you are not now.” 

‘‘Here’s_a letter from Mr. Morgan, Peg. 
he coming Saturday ?” 

Jim watched his sister as she 
which Lettie had just brought. 

“Yes, I’m sorry to say he is. I wrote to him 
yesterday and told him not to come; but he is in 
Washington, and will not go home again until 
after Saturday, so he won’t get the letter. Oh, 
I'll use one of the boats at the dock for the 
regatta; it won’t matter if we do go out in an old 
hulk that has to be bailed with a tomato can and 
smells of fish and hasn’t any cushions. Nobody 
cares, and I’m sure I don’t.’’ She tossed her 
head and went on sewing. 

“Can’t you get one of the Sanford boys to 
finish painting your boat?” said Nan, with 
much sympathy. 

“Do you suppose I’d ask any one to finish 
another person’s work? The Lassie can drop 
to pieces if the one who undertook to do so does 
not finish the repairs it needs.” 

Jim strolled out to the porch, apparently deaf 
to all these remarks; but a smile would keep 
twitching at the corners of his mouth. 

“What did Peg say when she found the 
chicken-coops finished?’’ he asked Nan a little 
later, when he found her alone. 

“She was glad enough, but she said she hated 
to have you do it.” 

“Why Y ated 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
guess. She’s going to thank you when she feels 
in a dignified mood.”’ 

Friday was a busy day in the Browns’ house- 
hold. The lunch must be prepared for the next 
day’s sail; Jim was away all the morning at the 
final trial spin on the bay. The housework had 
to be done as usual, and it seemed as if there 
never had been so many things forgotten in the 
village. 

The girls were putting the finishing touches to 
some gay dresses whose colors honored the home 
crew. Peg was in her room nearly all day, and 
after supper she retired thither and no one had a 
glimpse of her again that night; but Nan noticed 
next day that her lamp had not a drop of oil left 
in it. 

When Jim woke that morning his disappoint- 
ment came back with a fresh pang. He almost 
wished that it were not such a glorious day, so 
that the race might be put off. He dressed 
slowly and stood looking out of the window for 
some moments before he went to the closet and 
pulled down the old gray jersey. Something 
came with it—something that made Jim’s eyes 
open much wider than usual, and drew the 
corners of his mouth up into a very much 
astonished and very happy smile. 

All at once he dashed down-stairs with a wild 
whoop, waving a beautiful white new jersey, 
royally embroidered with blue and orange letters, 
and startled even Peg, who had been in a state of 
excitement for half an hour. 

“Hi, Peg! You’re a brick! 
angel!” 

“A brick angel! That’s something new!’ 

“T don’t care. It’s something new to have a 
sister like you. I’m everlastingly grateful, and 
you won’t regret it—never mind, though. I 
won’t say anything, only thank you forever.” 

Peg was really glad and happy, in spite of the 
thought of the unpainted boat. 

Jim left the house after breakfast, and the rest 
of the family promised to be at the dock by ten 
promptly, so that they might get a good place 
from which to see the race. Everybody was in 
a state of excitement, rushing up and down-stairs, 
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into each other’s arms, laughing, singing,—every- 
body but Peg. 

“Never mind, child,’’ cried Nan, “‘you’ve done 
a noble deed. Let that console you for the 
sufferings you endure. You’ve poured enough 
coals on that young sinner’s head to leave scars 
for life, and I predict they will.” 

But Peg couldn’t share this feeling, and when 
they stopped at the station to meet Mr. Morgan 
on their way to the point Nan whispered, “‘Cheer 
up, old lady, the worst hasn’t come yet.”” And 
if Mr. Morgan had not appeared at that minute 
there is no telling what might not have happened. 

As it was, they all walked down to the dock, 
where they arrived very promptly, to find Jim 
waiting for them, cap in hand and radiant in his 
new suit. 

“Will you come on board now? 
is at the float, waiting,” he said. 
“The Lassie!’ cried Peg. ‘“‘Why, I thought 


’ 


“T know you did, my dear; so did I think I’d 
have to wear old clothes; but the Lassie has a 
new coat to add to her good looks, and I’ve my 
sweater to improve my complexion and make me 
handsome. Equality and fraternity there, or I’m 
no judge.” And the happy boy gave his sister 
a hearty kiss, wholly oblivious of the smiles of 
the spectators. 

Every one exclaimed in admiration of the 
Lassie’s fine looks—a complete coat of white 
paint, new cushion-covers, clean sails, a dry, 
white deck—everything was completely in order. 
And as for Peg, well, no one knows who was the 
happier when the home crew won the race, she 
or Jim; and both declare that it was owing to 
the other’s trying to do right. 

However that may be, they have acted on the 
same plan ever since, and everybody seems to be 
satisfied. 

“If you want to be happy, don’t be stingy with 
hot coals,’’ is Nan’s way of putting it. 

Juuius 8. FLETCHER. 


The Lassie 
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Humor in the House of Commons. 
By Henry W. Lucy. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 


Ry HE House of Commons was per- 

haps the only thing in the world 
that Lord Macaulay admitted 
he did not understand. Writing 
about it more than sixty years 
ago, he said: 





“The House of Commons is a 
place in which I would not promise 
success to any man. I have great 
doubts even about Jeffrey. Itis the most peculiar 
audience in the world. I should say that a man’s 
being a good writer, a good orator at the bar, a 
good mob-orator, or a good orator in debating 
clubs, was rather a reason for expecting him to 
fail, than for expecting him to succeed in the 
House of Commons. A place where Walpole 
succeeded and Addison failed; where Dundas 
succeeded and Burke failed; where Peel now 
succeeds, and where Mackintosh fails; where 
Erskine and Scarlett were dinner-bells; where 
Lawrence and Jekyli, the two wittiest men, or 
nearly so, of their time, were thought bores, is 
surely a very strange place.” 

A series of reform bills and much else has 
happened in the House of Commons since 
Macaulay took his seat in it as a member for 
Calne. But this description of a peculiarity 
among legislative assemblies, a unique character- 
| istic, is as accurate to-day as it was when, in 
| February, 1831, Macaulay wrote to his friend 
Whewell. 

There is an instance in the present House 
where a member, not to be bracketted with 
Lawrence and Jekyll as among the wittiest men 
of his time, but certainly a man of brilliant fancy, 
keen wit, a polished phrase-maker, well-born and 
of pleasant presence, is as effectual a dinner-bell 
as wee Erskine and Scarlett in their time. In 
the dining-room of the House of Commons he 
sparkles with wit, and is regarded as one of the 
choicest companions of the place. When he 
rises in the House, although what he says is 
good, sharp, clever, he cannot get the House to 
listen to him. 

There is even a better known case, where one 
of the most popular barristers at the common 
law bar, the delight of juries, the darling of clubs, 
the indispensable man at a snug little dinner, 
plods along through a dull speech in the House 
in the hearing of a small but pitiful audience. 


An Audience Easily Pleased. 


This difficulty of access to the good-will of the 
House is the more remarkable since, paradoxical 
as it may appear, it is the most indulgent of 
audiences. It is even abjectly eager to be 
pleased. It will laugh heartily at the feeblest 
joke, whilst the upsetting of a glass of water or 
an ink-pot by an impassioned or embarrassed 
orator, or the inadvertent breach of order involved 
in a member passing between the vision of the 
Speaker and the gentleman addressing the chair, 
|is the signal for uproarious mirth or gravely 
| affected indignation. 

As for the man who echoes the sonorous utter- 
}ances of his peroration by sitting down on his 
| hat, he instantly becomes the prime favorite of 
the day, though he may find a dangerous rival in 
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another member who, with sweeping gesture, | in charge of bills, anxious for the progress of 
brings his clenched fist down on the hat of an | business, carefully watched the attitude of the 
unsuspecting listener on the bench below. member for Cavan, when with the curious, out- 


Nowhere are Rosaline’s words to Biron truer 

than in the House of Commons: 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 

Some members, offering the most commonplace 
observation, or interposing with the baldest ques- | 
tion, are greeted with tribute of hilarious laughter, 
whilst others, making a really passable joke, are 
horribly conscious of having cast a gloom over 
the company. 

By comparison with predecessors, the House | 
of Commons elected in 1892 was decidedly the | 
least merry of any known to the present genera- | 
tion. One almost sufficient reason for this was 
the altered cireumstances under which the Irish 
party now exist. As long as they were irrespon- 
sible to either great English party, and had plenty 
of money rolling in from America and elsewhere, | 
they were as light-hearted as boys; but divided 
into two sections, with one, the larger, officially 
allied with the ministerial forces, with money 
scarce and politics a serious business, there was 
no opportunity for “larks.’’ 

It was during the Parliament elected in 1874, 
which placed Mr. Disraeli in power, and inci- 
dentally saw the birth of the Home Rule party, 
that fun at Westminster raged fast and furious. 
Recalling some of the figures in the motley 
following of Mr. Butt, we find no parallel in the 
personnel of the House to-day. 


| 

An Irish Major. 

There was Major O’Gorman, for example, a 
personage who seems impossible in the present | 
prosaic Parliament. ‘The mere appearance of the | 


spread gesture of his hand, as if he were hailing 
a ’bus, he tried to catch the Speaker’s eye. 
| If his coat were allowed to fall in ordinary 
| fashion over the waistcoat, things were moder- 
| ately well. If it was thrown back and a wide 
| expanse of yellow stuff visible, things were queer. 
The equivalent to hoisting the South Cone was 
found when Mr. Biggar addressed the House 
with his coat recklessly thrown back, a thumb in 
each armhole, exposing the whole breadth of the 


| waistcoat. 


It was after such a demonstration that the 
twinkling eyes of Mr. Biggar happening to be 


| turned upon the Strangers’ Gallery, and recog- 


nizing there the Prince of Wales, he remarked, 
“Mr. Speaker, sir, I spy strangers.’’ Whereupon, 
in accordance with the rule then unrepealed, there 


| was nothing for the Speaker to do but to order 


the galleries to be cleared, and nothing for the 
heir apparent to the throne to do, but more or 


| less humbly walk out with the other strangers. 
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Two Frightened Boys. 


Uncle ’Lijah and his strange ways.— 


quences. 
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Having thus made himself secure for the re- 
mainder of his days in this world, he turned his 
attention to the manner of his departure from it. 
From the sawmill he took cedar boards to the 
shop of the village “‘cabinet-maker.’”’ There they 
laid for two years, seasoning, at the end of 
which time he gravely requested the astonished 
carpenter to measure him and make his coffin, 
using nothing save the heart-wood of old red 
cedar and copper screws. 

When the coffin was finished he had it brought 
to Brown’s place, and for convenience and safe- 
keeping, put it under his bed. There it remained 
for twenty-nine years, and was finally used as 
designed ; for Uncle ’ Lijah was in his ninety-first 
year at the time of his death. 

In his will it was found that he had selected 
the Scriptural text for his funeral sermon, noted 
down some of the principal points which he 
desired the officiating clergyman to dwell upon, 
and left a five-dollar note both to the reverend 
gentleman and to the man who was to dig the 
grave, sealed up nicely in two white envel- 
opes. 

This acting as his own undertaker was no 
grim and dismal business to Uncle ’Lijah, but 
quite in keeping with his lifelong carefulness 
for the future. I do not doubt that the cedar- 


| built, copper-fastened coffin under his bed afforded 
What we saw under his bed.— An_/| him a certain satisfaction. But it was far from 
encounter in the dark.—Its conse- | giving any such feeling to two lads who once 


| 
| 


visited at the farm. 
The Browns had a son, an only child, who at 


( TOR threescore years and ten, “Uncle ’ Lijah the time of my story was about thirteen years 


94) Stone’’ was the synonym in Mount Golden 
cs for all that is prudent and provident. 
His little farm was the most spick-and-span spot 
in the county. All the outbuildings were kept 


as neat asa parlor. The fire-wood was tiered up 





old. His name was Nathaniel, we called him 
“Than,” and he used occasionally to visit the 
family of his Aunt Hannah Wilbur, who lived 
near my boyhood’s home. Edward Wilbur and 
myself were of about Than’s age; and he had 


major was exceedingly striking, lending inde- | with mathematical precision, each billet having | several times invited Ned and myself to come 


scribable comicality to the part he played. | 
Considerably over six feet high, and stout to 
boot, he was more like a mountain than a man. | 
His fame was sung by a fellow-member, Mr. T. | 
D. Sullivan, in some lilting verses that went | 
round the House in the session of 1876: | 
Of all the M. P.’s 
That Parliament sees 


From session to session, I’ll wager 
Neither Saxon nor Sco 


Have no man of such weight, 
Of such girth as our bowld Irish major. 

All sorts of stories were told about the major. 
One was to the effect that the moment he emerged 
on Palace Yard, just before the House rose, | 
there was a wild stampede of the four-wheeled | 
cabs. The hansoms were safe, for the major | 
could not enter one. He could just manage to | 
get into a four-wheeler. But it was a serious | 
undertaking to get him up the hill as far as the | 
Hotel Metropole, where he sojourned, and so the | 
cabbies fled lest he should call one. 

Among the legends lingering around his name | 
was one setting forth how, on the door of the | 
cab being one night opened by the hotel porter, 
the major was found standing upright, breathless. 
The bottom of the cab had fallen through under 
his weight, and in order to save his life, he had | 
to trot along at the same pace or rate of progress 
as the horse, fortunately not too rapid. } 

Another story is quite true, as I can personally 
testify. When Doctor Kenealy, being returned 
to Parliament by the electors of Stoke, took an | 
early opportunity of moving a vote of censure on | 
the judges, he found a teller in Mr. Whalley. On 
the House dividing, it was found that four hundred | 
and thirty-three men of all parties voted in the | 
negative, Doctor Kenealy’s proposition being | 
supported by a single member. But the single | 
member was Major Q’Gorman. Asked after- | 
ward why he had gone against his own party, | 
for once merged in the majority, the major, mop- | 
ping his massive brow, answered, ‘‘Bedad, it’s a 
hot night, and I knew there would be more room | 
in the ‘aye’ lobby.” 
It would be difficult to quote from any of the | 


major’s speeches in hope that the passages would | 
account to the cold-blooded reader for the uncon- | 
trollable mirth into which he threw the House 
whenever, under whatever circumstances, he 
addressed it. I have seen Mr. Gladstone rolling 
about in his seat with laughter when the major 
was holding forth; Mr. Disraeli sitting opposite 
with the painfully puckered up face that in latter 
days served him as a smile. 





Another Famous Irishman. 


It was only Ireland that, in the same session of 
Parliament, could contribute to the same assembly 
Mr. Joseph Gillis Biggar and the major. In later 
years Mr. Biggar began to assume a grave, 
statesmanlike air, to abjure his imitation sealskin | 
waistcoat, and to regard the Speaker with def- | 
erence. But on his first appearance in the House | 
he and the major were inseparable, allies drawn | 





its square sawn end out- 


ward. His neighbors af 
said that he swept his . es 


barn floor with a cedar Ae Ne 
broom, twicea day. Hogs f \ 
he never kept; and he fl 
always owned exactly e 
eleven hens, shut up in an 
a yard by themselves. 

When he was fifty. ~™ 
seven years of age his ; 
wife died. Then Uncle 
’ Lijah, foreseeing that he 
would need care in old 
age, sold his farm and ZA 
carefully invested the ~~ 
proceeds, along with oth- 
er savings, in four safe 
farm mortgages at six 
per cent. interest. He 
looked to it with his own 
eyes—so the Register of 
Deeds related—that the 
mortgages were duly re- 
corded in the county 
records. 

Having thus secured 
his property, he applied 
toa neighbor, named Samuel Brown, for lodgings 
and board; for he had long observed that the 
Browns were neat, orderly people. 

He stipulated for two rooms upon the second 
floor of their house; one a good-sized sleeping- 
room, the other a very small room which opened 
out of the sleeping-room, and had no other door. 
He expressly specified that he should provide his 
own bed and always make it himself; and 
furthermore,-that no person should ever enter the 
smaller of the two rooms, on the door of which 
he placed three separate padlocks. The small 
room was supposed to contain his mortgages, 
notes, ready money, ete. 

Uncle ’Lijah had observed the mistake which 
many elderly persons make in giving up their 
property to relatives who engage to ‘‘see them 
through life.” His sagacity and prudence taught 
him that this is an unsafe procedure, even with 
one’s own children. He had one daughter, 
married, who lived in another town; but he did 
not wholly approve of her husband, and he had 
resolved never to live in a family, where if his 
infirmities required care, he might be wished out 
of the world, or might even be slighted. 

His proposal to the Browns was that he should 
pay them a dollar and seventy cents per week 
for his board,—then considered a fair price in 
that rural county,—for his first five years with 
them. For the next five years—since he would 
then be older and might give them more trouble— 
fifty cents additional each week ; and so onward, 
fifty cents more per week every additional five 
years, till if he lived to be eighty-seven the 
Browns would be receiving what was deemed 
the large sum of four dollars and seventy cents 
per week. 

Now as the Browns had no expectation of 
receiving anything by bequest from him at his 














together by allurement of the common instinct of | death, it will be seen that Uncle ’Lijah had 
“goin’ agin the government.’’ shrewdly calculated, so as to make it an object 


Sometimes in the obstructive divisions, the for these people to take good care of him and | 


Speaker permitted himself the little joke of | keep himalive as long as possible; for he reserved 
naming the major and Mr. Biggar as tellers. | the right to leave them at any time when he 
Mr. Biggar was a little humpbacked man, and to | became dissatisfied. 

see him skipping up the House with the gigantic | 


A FUNNY-LOOKING TRUNK. 





to see him. 

We had the promise of going; 
but the distance was thirteen or | 
fourteen miles, and one hindrance | 
or another kept us from making | 
the visit until late one afternoon. | 
Apple-picking, always a task with | 
us on those Maine farms where the 
Baldwin apple is the largest source 
of income, was then finished; but 
the crop had still to be drawn to the 
railway station, seven miles distant, 

= and a horse could not be spared for 
: us to drive to Mount Golden. } 
—— Nothing daunted, we set off 
on foot with a luncheon 
in our pockets, and | 
reached the Brown | 
farm at about sunset. | 
In former times, be- 
fore railroads, the | 
place had been a way- | 
side tavern where} 
stages stopped and 
passengers were en- 
tertained. The house 
was large, of two 
stories, painted red; | 
and there was a very long ell, which extended | 
away to a large barn. | 

In the twilight we two small wayfarers | 
knocked at the door. A woman who was not | 
Ned’s Aunt Cynthia Brown came to the door ; 
and as she was a stranger, we asked whether 
Mr. Brown lived there, and if ‘“Than’’ was at 
home. 

“Yes; Sam Brown lives here,” replied the 
woman; “but he and his wife and Than have 
gone away to-day with Uncle ’Lijah Stone, to 
visit his daughter at Swan’s Mills. My husband 
and I are ‘keeping house’ while they’re gone.” 

Somewhat bashfully we made known our 
purpose. It was manifest that the woman 
considered our arrival a bother to her, but she 
said, curtly, that she supposed we could stay, 
since we had come visiting. 

We were disappointed not to see Than, and 
felt disconcerted by our reception. But being 
very tired from our long walk, we sat down ina 
corner of the large old kitchen and made our- 
selves as stnall and quiet as possible. 

As luck had it, we were not the only inoppor- 
tune arrivals. During the evening a sister of 


Mr. Brown, with her husband and two little | 


girls, drove into the yard. They, too, had come 
to remain overnight and make a visit. 

The neweomers quite disturbed the woman, 
and I overheard her say to her husband that she 
guessed “the whole Brown tribe was coming 
there that night;” and “if Mrs. Brown knew 
that all her folks were to come trooping to see 
her, I wish to goodness that she had let me 
know it beforehand and told me where to put 
’em all to sleep!” 

We had supper, however, and afterward sat 
still in the corner of the kitchen for what seemed 
to me many hours. I was very sleepy; and 
scarcely a word was spoken. 

At length the woman lighted additional lamps 
and escorted her unwelcome guests to bed. First 
she took away the two girls, then Mr. Brown’s 
sister and her husband; and at length she 


| beckoned to Ned and me to follow her. We 


He further bargained that once a year, on one | 


ascended a long, bare flight of stairs and made 


major rolling astern, like a line-of-battle ship in | of the later days of October, Brown should | several turns in a narrow, devious hall. She 
the Atlantic surf, was a delight that never palled | harness his horse, carry him to visit his daughter, | then threw open the door of a room which was 


on the appetite of the House. 


Mr. Biggar’s waistcoat was a prominent feature to town-meeting in March and in September, 


in a night’s proceedings. Whigs and ministers | annually, through life. 


| and fetch him back the next day; also carry him | pervaded by an odd and ancient odor. 


“I'm going to put you two boys in here 
to-night,” the woman said, shortly. ‘I dunno 
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what the old man would say if he knew it—and 
I don’t care. But you mustn’t touch any of 
Uncle ’Lijah’s things; and you mustn’t try to 
open that room there,” pointing to a door where 
three padlocks hung from staples. ‘Goodness 
knows I guess you couldn't get in!” she added, 
with a sarcastic laugh. 

She set down the little bad-smelling kerosene 
lamp, went out and shut the door. 

High-backed old chairs stood against the wall ; 
and an old saddle, a musket, powder-horn and 
many other timeworn utensils hung around. <A 
very high-posted bedstead loomed darkly in one 
corner. We felt very queer and out of place, 
and for my own part I heartily wished myself at 
home. I was dreadfully sleepy, however, and 
soon crept into the old bed, which was a very 
soft one. 

Ned, who had more curiosity, or was less 
sleepy, went tiptoeing around the room in his 
stockings with the little lamp in his hand, looking 
at the gun, the powder-horn and other things. 

Half-asleep, I heard him say, ““There’s an 
awful funny-looking trunk under this bed! It’s 
a tremendous long one and got the handles on the 


’ 


side of it; and it’s painted black, and —” at this, 


point he stopped speaking suddenly, and jumped 
back. The glass chimney tumbled off the little 
lamp and broke on the floor; and the next 
instant Ned leaped on the bed. 

“O Kit!” said he, all in a flutter. ‘There’s a 
coffin under this bed! A great black coffin!” 

*T don’t believe it,” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, there is! I saw it! There is!” said 
he, trembling so violently that he shook the bed. 

“It can’t be a coffin,” | replied. 

“It is!” quavered Ned. ‘My gracious! Kit, 
d’ye s’pose they’ve had a funeral and Jeft it over 
up here?” 

Getting out of bed, I took the smoking lamp 
from the chair where Ned had set it down, and 
looked for myself. There was the coffin—no 
mistake about that! I started back in sudden 
terror, and treading on a sharp fragment of the 
glass, cut my foot quite severely, although for the 
time being I scarcely felt the wound, for I was 
nearly as much upset as Ned, and in my fright 
hopped hastily into bed again. 

“Great goodness, what shall we do, Kit?” 
whispered Ned, shaking like a leaf. ‘“‘We can’t 
stay here, to sleep over that awful thing! I 
expect there’s somebody in it, Kit!” 

This thought sent me under the bedclothes for 
the moment. Quite unheeded by me, my foot 
was bleeding profusely, and no doubt the sheets 
subsequently presented a shocking appearance. 

We lay there shivering for some moments, then, 
as if each were nerved by the same impulse, both 
of us jumped out of the bed. Ned landed among 
the fragments of the broken chimney, and cut 
his foot through his sock, but he realized his 
wound little more than I felt mine. We seized 
our clothes—our one idea being to get out of that 
room and run down-stairs. I hustled on,a part 
of my garments, snatched up my boots and stock- 
ings and followed Ned, who had taken the lamp 
and started. 

We meant to go to the kitchen, but the lamp 
gave little light, so we made a wrong turn in that 
devious hall and went wandering on, from one 
unfurnished part of the upper story to another, 
out into the long ell chamber. 

Our feet were bleeding as we went on, groping 
our way past rows of traced-up seed corn, hanks 
of dried apple hanging from the rafters, old spin- 
ning-wheels, swifts, quilting frames and a loom 
with a rag carpet on the beam. Afterwards we 
passed great boxes of oats, barrels of beans and 
about half an acre of corn ears spread on the 
floor. The old ell chamber seemed of vast length 
before we came to a flight of rickety stairs that 
led down to the barn floor. 

“We can find some hay and make a bed of it,” 
Ned whispered to me as he went cautiously down 
the stairs, shading the dull lamp with his hand. 

I thought that I heard some animal step on the 
barn floor as we reached the foot of the stairs. 
Peering anxiously forward, I caught sight of a 
brockle face and two immense corkscrew horns, 
coming toward us with tremendous velocity ! 

Next instant Ned was knocked bodily against 
me! We both went down and rolled over. The 
lamp flew out of Ned’s hand and tumbled amidst 
the litter of the barn floor. Luckily the light 
went out. 

Ned had caught sight of the animal that had 
butted us over. “It’s a cross old ram that 
they’ve got shut up!” he called out to me. ‘Keep 
down, or he will bunt us again !” 

We did not rise, and then tried to creep along 
the floor by the side of the haymow, but the 
unkind ram kept close upon us. We could hear 
him swallow and grate his teeth. Whenever we 
stirred he would approach and paw at us with one 
forefoot, uttering a hoarse bleat. If we ventured 
to rise even to our knees, he would knock us 
against the haymow. It was so dark in the closed 
barn that we could see no way of escape. 

At length, as we crawled, we reached what 
appeared to be an old cart-body, placed on what 
felt like a wood-sled, and upon this we climbed. 
The ram was paying his respects to us all the 
while, and contrived to give Ned a parting whack 
as he crawled up. 

“T’Il fix you, old feller, if ever it comes light!’’ 
groaned Ned, and I fiercely assented to his 
meaning. 

It was far from being a comfortable place, and 
the night was chilly; but we curled up there, 
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and remained till daybreak, dozing off occasion- 
ally, but awake most of the time. Luckily none 
of the glass had stayed in our wounds, and they 
did not pain us greatly. 

As soon as daylight crept into the old barn we 
took visual measure of our big-horned persecutor 
and looked around 
for weapons. Ned 
espied a flail hanging 
on a peg in a post of 
the barn, over the 
cart-body, and I se- 
cured a stake from 
the old wood -sled. 
Our assault on the 
creature was wholly 
unjustifiable; we felt 
savage, however; 
thrashed him unmer- 
cifully, and warmed 
ourselves with the ex- 
ercise. 

“There, you old 
torment! Next time 
a_poor fellow comes here in the night, you let him 
alone!” Ned vociferated. ‘‘And now, Kit, I’m 
going to get out of here and start for home!” 

I had left my vest in Uncle ’ Lijah’s room, and 
Ned had left his cap ; but nothing, I think, would 
have tempted us to go back into the house. We 
stole out at a door of the cattle tie-up, and 
reaching the highway, ran towards home as fast 
as we could. 

Probably it was about half-past five in the 
morning when we started, and as we ran much 
of the way, we reached Ned’s house at a few 
minutes after eight. Our feet troubled us consid- 
erably, and still bled a little as we walked and 
ran. 

“Why, what in the world has brought you two 
boys back so early in the morning?” exclaimed 
Ned’s mother. 

Scarcely able to keep from shedding tears, Ned 
hastily related our fearful adventures. 

“Why, you dear, foolish boys!” cried his 
mother. ‘That was only old Uncle ’Lijah 
Stone’s coffin; he has had it under his bed these 
ten years! But Ido wonder that they put you 
in his room to sleep !” 

Her pity cheered us; so did the breakfast she 
hastened to set out for us. But before we had 
finished it, the husband of the woman keeping 
house at the Browns and the brother-in-law who 
had come visiting drove into the yard, their horse 
covered with foam. With faces expressive of 
great concern, they inquired if anything had been 
seen of us. 

“Why, they have just come!” replied Mrs. 
Wilbur, laughing. 

“Both of them ?” 

“‘Why, yes, both of them ; they are all right.” 

The men looked much relieved, but immediately 
grew very angry, and declared that we both 
deserved a severe whipping. 

They said that the lamp had been found on the 
barn floor at six o’clock. This led to the discovery 
of the gory tracks on the stairs, leading all the 
way to Uncle ’Lijah’s room, where there was a 
gory bed, and a boy’s cap and vest on the floor! 

The only theory which they had been able to 





form was that one boy had made way with the | 


other in the night, and carried off his body ! 

But for Mrs. Wilbur’s restraining presence, 
the exasperated men would perhaps have thrashed 
us then and there. 

Ned and I heard a great deal of this adventure 
before our people ceased laughing about it, and 
we never had the slightest desire to go to visit 
Than again. W. A. Woopwarn. 
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A Round Robin. 


When a ship comes to an anchor the sails are 
furled and everything made snug. The four- 
hour service of watch and watch is discontinued ; 
the sailors work all day and have all night in, 
with the exception of half an hour when they 
stand their anchor watch. 

The watch kept on board a ship at night, 
while lying at anchor, is called the anchor watch. 
Usually it consists of one officer and one seaman, 
whose duties are to watch out for the safety of 
the vessel, see that the anchor light is kept 
burning brightly, and 
take care that the vessel 


does not drag her an- C 5 
chor. If there are nine oP 

hours of darkness to ; 

be covered and nine / b= Ramey 
men constitute the crew > x 
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| chest, or if that is not convenient, the deck ; and 

|afterward subdivides the circle into as many 
divisions as there are men. Then each man 
makes his mark. It may be an X, a circle, a 
triangle, or anything else that will be sufficient to 
identify him, in one of the spaces. 

While the sailors are putting their marks 
within the divisions of the circle, one of their 
number is detained outside on deck and prevented 
from knowing who is the author of any one of the 
marks which corresponds to the sailor who made it. 

When all of the sailors have made their marks 
the round robin is complete and looks like the 
figure below. 

The man who was on deck is now called, some 
one else having made a mark for him. This 
man proceeds to rub out the marks, one by one. 
The owners of the marks are numbered from 


number one up, in succession, as he rubs them | 


out, and their numbers are chalked up on the 
sides of their berths; those above number ten 
lying over until next night. As the man rubbing 


out the marks does not know who made this or | 


that, he cannot be partial. 

The round robin is put to other use when the 
crew of a vessel at sea wish to present a grievance 
in the form of a petition to the captain. Their 
complaint is made out in writing, and the signa- 


prevents the writer of the document from being 
singled out and treated, as a ringleader, with 
undue severity. 

Where the custom originated no one knows, 
for this simple and effectu&l device has been 
handed down to us, with a countless multitude of 
other good things, from the dark ages of the 
past. ALFRED G. Harris. 
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Baboo’s Good Tiger. 
By Rounsevelle Wildman, 


Late United States Consul at Singapore. 


Aboo Din’s first-born, Baboo, was only four 
years old when he had his famous adventure 
with a tiger that he found sleeping in the hot 
lallang grass with- 
in the distance of a 
child’s voice from 
Aboo Din’s bunga- 
low. 

For a long time be- 
fore that hardly a day 
had passed but Aboo 
Din, who was our 
syce, or groom, and 
wore the American 
colors proudly on his 
right arm, came in 
from the servants’ 
quarters with an anx- 
ious look on his kindly 
brown face and asked 
respectfully for the 
tuan (lord) or mem 





(lady). = 

| “What is it, Aboo s 

| Din?” the mistress 

would inquire, as 

| visions of Baboo “BABOO CATCH 


| drowned in the great 

| Shanghai jar, or of Baboo lying crushed by a boa 
{among the yellow bamboos beyond the hedge, 
| passed swiftly through her mind. 

*“Mem see Baboo?” came the inevitable ques- 
| tion. 
| It was unnecessary to say more. At once Ah 
Minga, the “boy ;’’ Zim, the cook; the kebuns 
(gardeners); the tukan-ayer (water-boy), and 
even the sleek Hindoo dirzee, who sat sewing, 
dozing and chewing betel-nut on the shady side of 
the veranda, turned out with one accord and 
commenced a systematic search for the missing 
Baboo. 

Sometimes he was no farther off than the 
| protecting screen of the “‘compound’”’ hedge, or 
the cool, green shadows beneath the bungalow. 
But oftener the government Sikhs had to be 
appealed to, and Kampong Glam in Singapore 
| searched from the great market to the courtyards 
he Sultan Ali. It was useless to whip him, for 
| Whippings seemed only to make Baboo grow. 
| He would lisp serenely as Aboo Din took 
down the rattan withe from above 
the door, “Baboo baniak jahat !”’ 
(Baboo very bad!) and there was 
something so charmingly impersonal 
in all his mischief, that we came 
between his own brown body and 
the rod, time and again. 








the men will be requir- 
ed to watch one hour 
each. If there are more 
or less men the question 
arises, ““Who is to go 


YK 
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There was nothing distinctive in 
Baboo’s features or form. To the 
casual observer he might have been 
any one of a half-dozen of his play- 
mates. Like them, he went about 


tures put in the form of a round robin, which | 


| Aboo Din 


a silver chain with a silver heart suspended from 
it. Its purpose was to keep off the evil spirits. 

There was always an atmosphere of sandal- 
wood and Arab essence about Baboo that 
reminded me of the holds of the old sailing-ships 
that used to come into Boston harbor from the 
Indies. I think his mother must have rubbed the 
perfumes into his hair as the one way of declaring 
her affection for him to the world. She could not 
give him clothes or ornaments or toys: such was 
not the fashion of Baboo’s race. Neither was he 
old enough to wear the silk sarong that his Aunt 
| Fatima had woven for him on her loom. 

Baboo had been well trained, and however 
lordly he might be in the quarters, he was 
marked in his respect to the mistress. He would 
touch his forehead to the red earth when I drove 
|away of a morning to the office, and the next 
moment I might catch him in the act of blow- 
ing a tiny ball of clay from his sumpitan into 
the ear of his father, the syce, as he stood 
majestically on the step behind me. 

Baboo went to school for two hours every day 
|to a fat old Arab penager, or teacher, whose 

schoolroom was an open stall, and whose only 
| furniture a bench, on which he sat cross-legged, 
| and flourished a whip in one hand and a chapter 
| of the Koran in the other. 
There were a dozen little fellows in the school ; 
| all naked. They stood up in line, and in a soft, 
| musical treble chanted in chorus the glorious prom- 
ises of the Koran, even while their eyes wandered 
from the dusky corner, where a cheko lizard was 
struggling with an atlas moth, to the frantic 
gesticulations of a naked Hindu who was calling 
|his meek-eyed bullocks hard 
| names because they insisted on 
| lying down in the middle of the 
| road for their noonday siesta. 
Baboo’s father, Aboo Din, 
| was a Hadji, for he 
had been to Mecca. 
When nothing else 
could make Baboo 
forget the effects of 
| the green durian 
| he had eaten, 





would take the 
child on his knees 
and sing to him of 
this trip to Mecca, in 
a quaint, monotonous 
voice full of sorrowful 
quavers. Baboo believed he himself could have 
left Singapore any day and found Mecca in the 
dark. 

We had been living some weeks in a govern- 
ment bungalow, fourteen miles from Singapore, 
across the island that looks out on the Straits of 
Malacca. The fishing and hunting were excel- 
lent. I had shot wild pig, deer, tapirs, and 
for some days had been getting ready to track 
down a tiger that had been prowling in the jungle 
about the bungalow. 

But of a morning, as we lay lazily chatting in 
our long chairs behind the bamboo chicks, the 
eries of “Hariman! Hariman!” and ‘‘Baboo!” 
came up to us from the servants’ quarters. 

Aboo Din sprang over the railing of the 
veranda, and without stopping even to touch the 
back of his hand to his forehead, cried : 

“Tuan Consul, tiger have eat chow dog and 
got Baboo!” 

Then he rushed into the dining-room, snatched 
up my Winchester and cartridge-belt, and handed 
them to me with a “lekas (quick)! come! ” 

He sprang back off the veranda and ran to his 
quarters, where the men were arming themselves 
with ugly krisses and heavy parangs. 

I had not much hope of finding the tiger, much 
less of rescuing Baboo, dead or alive. The jungle 
loomed up like an impassable wall on all three 
| sides of the compound, so dense, compact and 
interwoven that a bird could not fly through it. 
| Still I knew that my men, if they had the courage, 
| could follow where the tiger led, and could cut a 
| path for me. 


TAIL, RUN TOO.” 
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| that my kebuns had cut with their keen parangs, 
| or jungle-knives. ‘Ten feet within the confines of 
| the forest the metallic glare of the sun and the 
| pitiless reflections of the China Sea were lost in a 
| dim, green twilight. Far ahead I could hear the 
| half-hearted snarls of the cowardly, deserting 
/eurs, and Aboo Din’s angry voice rapidly ex- 
| hausting the curses of the Koran on their heads. 

| My men, who were naked save for a cotton 
sarong wound around their waists, slashed here 
a rubber-vine, there a thorny rattan, and again a 
mass of creepers that were as tenacious as iron 
ropes, all the time pressing forward at a rapid 
walk. Ofttimes the trail led from the solid 
ground through a swamp where grew great sago 
palms, and out of which a black, sluggish stream 
flowed toward the straits. Gray iguanas and 
pendants of dove orchids hung from the limbs 
above, and green and gold lizards scuttled up the 
trees at our approach. 

At the first plot of wet ground Aboo Din sent 
up a shout, and awaited my coming. I found 
him on his hands and knees, gazing stupidly at 
the prints in the moist earth. 

“Tuan,” he shouted, ‘“‘see Baboo’s feet, one— 
two—three—more! Praise be to Allah!” 

I dropped down among the lily-pods and 
pitcher-plants beside him. There, sure enough, 
close by the catlike footmarks of the tiger, was 
the perfect impression of one of Baboo’s bare 
feet. Farther on was the imprint of another, 
and then a third. Wonderful! The intervals 
between the several footmarks were far enough 





apart for the stride of a man! 
“Apa ?” (What does it mean?) I said. 
Aboo Din tore his hair 


and called upon Allah 
and the assembled Ma- 
lays to witness that he 
was the father of this 
Baboo, but that in the 
sight of Mohammed he 
was innocent of this 
witchcraft. He had 
striven from Hari Rah- 
madan to Hari Rahma- 
dan to bring this four- 
year-old up in the light 
of the Koran, but here 
he was striding through 
the jungle, two feet and 
more at a step, hold- 
ing on to a tiger’s tail! 

I shouted with laugh- 
ter as the truth dawned 
upon me. It must be 
so— Baboo was alive. 
His footprints were be- 
fore me. He was being 
dragged through the 
jungle by a full-grown 
Malayan tiger! How 
else explain his impos- 
sible strides, overlap- 
ping the beast’s marks! 

Aboo Din turned his 
face toward Mecca, and his lips moved in prayer. 

“May Allah be kind to this tiger!’’ he mum- 

bled. ‘He is in the hands of a witch. We shall 
find him as harmless as an old cat. Baboo will 
break out his teeth with a club of fillion wood 
and bite off his claws with his own teeth. Allah 
| is merciful !” 
| We pushed on for half an hour over a dry, 
| foliage-cushioned strip of ground that left no 
| trace of the pursued. At the second wet spot we 
| dashed forward eagerly and scanned the trail for 
| Signs of Baboo, but only the pads of the tiger 
| marred the surface of the slime. 

Aboo Din squatted on the root of a huge 
mangrove and broke forth into loud lamentations, 
while the last remaining cur took advantage of 
his preoccupation to sneak back on the home- 
| ward trail. 
| ‘*Aboo,” I commanded, sarcastically, “‘pergie ! 
(move on!) Baboo is a man and a witch. He 
is tired of walking, and is riding on the back of 
| the tiger !”” 
| Aboo gazed into my face incredulously for a 
moment; then, picking up his parang and tight- 
ening his sarong, strode on ahead without a word. 

At noon we came upon a sandy stretch of soil 
that contained a few diseased cocoanut palms, 
fringed by a sluggish lagoon, and a great banian- 
tree whose trunk was hardly more than a mass 
of interlaced roots. A troop of long-armed wah- 
wah monkeys were scolding and whistling within 
its dense foliage with surprising intensity. Occa- 
sionally one would drop from an outreaching 
limb to one of the pendulous roots, and then, 
with a shrill whistle of fright, spring back to the 
protection of his mates. 

A Malay silenced them by throwing a half- 
ripe cocoanut into the midst of the tree, and we 
moved on to the shade of the sturdiest palm. 
| There we sat down to rest and eat some biscuits 
| softened in the milk of a cocoanut. 








on watch first or last,” 
or perhaps “‘lay over 
until the next day?” fierce Malayan sun. 

Thus it becomes necessary to know who is to| His hair was black, straight and short, and his 
be on duty at a certain hour, and the man must | eyes as black as coals. Like his companions, he 
know when his turn comes. This is arranged | stood as straight as an arrow, and could carry a 
by forming a “round robin” or, in other words, | pail of water on his head without spilling a drop. 
“chalking for watches,” which is done in sucha| He, too, ate rice three times a day. It puffed 
way that each sailor has the time for keeping his | him up like a little old man, which added to his 
watch determined by lot, and one is not favored | grotesqueness, and gave him a certain air of 
more than another. They decide it in this manner : | dignity that went well with his features when 


One of them draws a large circle on the lid of a | they were in repose. Around his waist he wore 


perfectly naked, his soft, brown skin 
shining like polished rosewood in the 





| Aboo Din unloosed a half-dozen pariah dogs; ‘“There is a boa in the roots of the banian, 
‘that we kept for wild pig, and led them to the | Aboo,” I said, looking longingly toward its deep 
| spot where the tiger had last lain. In an instant | shadow. 

the entire pack sent up a doleful how], and slunk | He nodded his head, and drew from the pouch 
back to their kennels. | in the knot in his sarong a few broken fragments 
| Aboo Din lashed them mercilessly and drove of areca nut. These he wrapped in a lemon-leaf 
them into the jungle, he following on his hands well smeared with lime, then tucked the entire 
and knees. I only waited to don my green kaki | mass into the corner of his mouth. i 
suit and canvas shooting-hat and despatch a man! Ina momenta brilliant red juice dyed his lips, 
to the neighboring kampong, or village, to ask and he closed his eyes in happy contentment, 
the pengulo (chief) to send me his shikaris, or | oblivious, for the time, of the sand and fallen 
hunters. Then I plunged into the jungle path | trunks that seemed to dance in the parching rays 
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of the sun—oblivious, even, of the loss of his 
first-born. 

1 was revolving in my mind whether there | 
was any use in continuing the chase, which I | 
would have given up long before, had I not known | 
that a tiger who has eaten to repletion is both 
timid and lazy. This one had certainly break- 
fasted on a dog or on some animal before encoun- 
tering Baboo. 

I had hoped that possibly the barking of the 
curs might have caused him to drop the child, | 
and make off where pursuit would be impossible ; | 
but so far we had, after those footprints, found 
neither traces of Baboo alive, nor the blood which 
should have been seen had the tiger killed the 
child. 

Suddenly a long, pear-shaped mangrove-pod 
struck me full in the breast. I sprang up in| 
surprise, for I was under a cocoanut-tree, and 
there was no mangrove nearer than the lagoon. 

A Malay looked up sleepily, and pointed 
toward the wide-spreading banian. 

“Monkey, tuan!”’ 

My eyes followed the direction indicated, and 
could just distinguish a grinning face among the 
interlacing roots at the base of the tree. So T| 
picked up the green, dart-like end of the pod, | 
and took careful aim at the brown face and milk- | 
white teeth. 

Then it struck me as peculiar that a monkey, | 
after all the evidence of fright we had so lately | 
witnessed, should seek a hiding-place that must 
be within easy reach of its greatest enemy, the 
boa-constrictor. 

Aboo Din had aroused himself, and was 
looking intently in the’same direction. Before I 
could take a step toward the tree he had leaped 
to his feet, and was bounding across the little 
space, shouting, ‘‘Baboo! Baboo!” 

The small brown face instantly disappeared, 
and we were left staring blankly at a dark 
opening into the heart of the woody maze. Then 
we heard the small, well-known voice of Baboo: 

“Tabek, (greeting), tuan! Greeting, Aboo 
Din! Tuan consul no whip, Baboo come out.” 

Aboo Din ran his long, naked arm into the 
opening in pursuit of his first-born—the audacious 
boy who would make terms with his white 
master ! 

“Is it not enough before Allah that this son 
should cause me, a Hadji, to curse daily, but 
now he must bewitch tigers and dictate terms to 
the tuan and to me, his father? He shall feel 
the strenzth of my wrist; 1 will—O Allah!” 

Aboo snatched forth his arm with a howl of 
pain. One of his fingers was bleeding profusely, 
and the marks of tiny teeth showed plainly 
where Baboo had closed them on the offending 
hand. 

“By, Baboo, mari!” (Good, come forth!) I 
said. 

First the round, soft face of the small miscreant 
appeared; then the head, and then the naked 
little body. Aboo Din grasped him in his arms, 
regardless of his former threats, or of the blood 
that was flowing from his wounds. Then, amid 
caresses and promises to Allah to kill fire-fighting 
cocks, the father hugged and kissed Baboo until 
he cried out with pain. 

After each Malay had had the little fellow in 
his arms, I turned to him and said, while I tried | 
to be severe: | 

“‘Baboo, where is tiger?” 

“Sudah mati, (dead), tuan,” he answered, 
with dignity. ‘Tiger over there, tuan. Sladang | 
kill. I hid here and wait for Aboo Din!” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


forehead on the ground and thank the good 
Allah that the kuching had eaten dog before he 
got you.” 

Baboo did as he was told, but I think that in 
his heart he was more grateful that for once he 
had evaded a whipping than for his remarkable 
escape. 

A little later the pengulo came up with a half- 
dozen shikaris, or hunters, and a pack of hunting 
dogs. The men skinned the mutilated carcass of 
the only “good tiger” I met during my three 
years’ hunting in the jungles of this strange old 
peninsula. 


——____—_«@ 


FOX-WAYS. 


In Two Parts. — Part II. 





The various ways in which reynard 
tricks his game and outwits his human 
enemies.—— Playing on the curiosity of 


a flock of ducks. 
generations. He is much more cun- 
ning than reynard of the wilderness. 

& If a fox has been stealing your 
chickens your trap must be set very 
shrewdly to catch him. It will not do to set it 
near the house—no inducement would bring him 
near it. It must be set well back in the woods, 
near one of his regular hunting grounds. 
He must be baited for a week or two with 
choice bits scattered in a pile of leaves or chaff, 







6.3 
ing a New England village seems 
to have profited by the experience of 





NOT THE MOUSE HE EXPECTED TO FIND. 


till he comes regularly to seek them. Then the 
traps, after being well smoked or scented, and 
being handled only with gloves, may be hidden 
in the pile, and perhaps you will get him. 

But the fox of the wilderness may be trapped 
by using ordinary precaution ; and I know a little 


HE fox whose life has been spent | 
on the rough hillsides surround- | 


the moonlight, the dark, sentinel evergreens, the | 


junipers, leaping over each other and rolling 
about in mimic warfare, all unconscious of a 
spectator! Now squeak sharply, and the fox 
nearest you stops instantly, standing with foot 
up listening. 

Another squeak, and he makes two or three 
swift bounds in your direction, only to stand 
listening again. Now be careful, don’t hurry; 
the longer you keep him waiting the more cer- 
tainly he is deceived. Another squeak, some 
more swift bounds, and now he sees you sitting 
motionless on your boulder against the back- 
ground of pines. 

He isn’t surprised, at least he pretends he 
isn’t, but looks you over as if he were quite 
used to seeing people on that particular rock, 
and then trots off with an air of having forgotten 
something. But he never suspects you of being 
the mouse. That little creature he believes to 
be down under the rock somewhere ; to-morrow 





respond to your squeak in the same way. 
It is only early in the season, generally before 


the snow blows, that one can see them playing; | 


and probably it is only the young foxes that are 
| always ready for fun. Later in the season 


either because the young have lost their playful- | 


| ness, or because food is scarce und they must 
| hunt more diligently—they seldom do more than 


take a swift gallop together, with a playful bark | 


| or two, before going their separate ways. At all 
times, however, they have a strong love for fun 

| and mischief-making. 

| When a fox meets a toad or frog he worries 


| the poor thing for an hour at a time, till it| 


escapes into the rocks or under a stump. 
When he finds a turtle he turns it over with 
his paw, and then sits down gravely to watch 
itsawkward struggle to get back upon its feet. 


At such times he has a most humorous | 


night he is likely to take a look there, and will | 
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When a fox finds a flock of ducks feeding near 


wild little creatures playing about among the | shore he trots down just at dusk or in the early 


morning, and begins to play up and down the 
beach in plain sight; all the while watching the 
birds out of the “tail o’ his ee,”’ as a Scotchman 
would say. Ducks are full of curiosity, especially 
about bright colors and unusual objects too small 
to frighten them; so the playing animal soon 
attracts their attention. 

They stop feeding, and gather close together 
with necks stretched straight to look and listen. 
The fox varies his antics; he jumps high to snap 
at imaginary enemies; he chases about after his 
bushy tail; he rolls over and over in clouds of 
flying sand; he gallops up and down the shore 
and plays peekaboo with every bush. 

The foolish birds grow excited; they swim 
about nervously, quacking, spreading their 
wings, drawing nearer and nearer to get a better 
look at the strange performance. They are long 
in coming, but curiosity always gets the better of 
them; those in the rear crowd the front ranks 
forward. All the while the fox keeps up his 
pranks, drawing farther back from the water’s 
edge as the ducks crowd nearer. 

They are at the shore at last; and then, 
suddenly ceasing his gambols, the fox dashes 
among them, throwing them into the wildest 
confusion. His first snap never fails to throw a 
foolish duck back to the sand with a broken 
neck; and he has generally time for a second 
snap before the flock escapes into deep water. 

Then he buries one of his birds, and throwing 
the other across his shoulders, trots off, wagging 
| his head, to some quiet spot in the woods where 
he can eat the game and take a good nap without 
being disturbed. 

With all his cunning reynard is sometimes 
caught napping; and then he makes use of 
another very good trick he knows. One winter 
morning many years ago, an old fox-hunter I 
know rose at daylight for a run with the dogs 


expression, with brows wrinkled and tongue | over the new-fallen snow. Just before calling 


out, as if he were enjoying himself hugely. 
Later in the season he would often be glad 
enough to make a meal of toad or frog. One 


day last March the sun shone out bright and | 


warm; and in the afternoon the first frogs 
began to tune up, cr-r-runk—crunk-a-runk, 
like a flock of brant in the distance. I was 
watching them at a marshy spot in the woods, 
where they had gathered by dozens into a 
bit of open water, when the bushes parted 
suddenly and the sharp nose of a fox was 
thrust through. The hungry fellow had 
heard the frogs from the hill above, 
where he was asleep, and had come 


down to see if he couldn’t catch | 


afew. He was creeping 


out on the ice when 
he saw or smelled 
me and trotted 

back into the 

woods. 





|. Once I saw him catch a frog. He crept down 
to where it was sitting among the lily-pads, and 


He touched his forehead with the back of his fellow, whose home is far back from the settle-| very cautiously stretched out one paw under 
brown palm. There was nothing, either in the ments, who catches five or six every winter by | water. Then with a quick fling he tossed the 


little fellow’s bearing or words, that betrayed fear | snares set in the rabbit-paths, where the foxes 

or bravado. It was only one mishap more or | love to hunt. 

less to him. In the wilderness one sometimes finds tracks 
We followed Baboo’s lead to the edge of the | in the snow where a fox has tried to catch a 

jungle, and there, stretched out in the hot sand, | partridge, and succeeded only in frightening the 

lay the great, tawny beast, stamped and pawed | flock into a tree. After watching them awhile,— 


until he was almost unrecognizable. 

All about him were the hoof-marks of the great | 
sladang, the fiercest and wildest animal of the | 
peninsula—the Malayan bull that will charge a 
tiger, a black lion, a boa, and even a crocodile on | 
sight. Hunters will go miles to avoid one of | 
them, and a herd of elephants will go trumpeting | 
away in fear at their approach. | 

“Kuching besar (big cat) eat Baboo’s chow 
dog, then sleep in lallang grass’’—this was the 
child’s story. ‘‘Baboo find, and say, ‘Bagus 
kuching, (Pretty kitty), see Baboo’s doll?’ 
Kuching no like Baboo’s doll mem consul give. 
Kuching run away. Baboo catch tail, run too. 
Kuching go long ways. Baboo ’fraid Aboo Din 
whip and tell kuching must go back. Kuching 
pick Baboo up in mouth when Baboo let go. 

“Kuching hurt Baboo. Baboo stick fingers 
in kuching’s eye. Kuching no more hurt Baboo. 
Kuching stop under banian-tree and sleep. Big 
sladang come, fight kuching. Baboo sorry for 
good kuching. Baboo hid from sladang—Aboo 
Din no whip Baboo?” 

His voice dropped to a pathetic little quaver, 
and he put up his hands with an appealing 
gesture; but his brown legs were drawn back 
ready to flee should Aboo Din make one hostile 
move. 

“*Baboo,” I said, ‘“‘you are a hero!” 

Baboo opened his little black eyes, but did not 
dispute me. 

“You shall go to Mecca when you grow up, 
and become a Hadji, and when you come back 
the high kadi shall take you in the mosque and | 
make a kateeb of you,” said I. ‘‘Now put your | 





| one can almost see him licking his chops under 
the tree,—he trots off to other hunting-grounds. 

When an old New England fox, in some of 
his nightly prowlings, finds a flock of chickens 
roosting in the orchard, he generally gets one or 
two. He waits for some bright moonlight night, 
or else comes just at dusk and, running under 
the tree, barks sharply two or three times, unless 
they are too near the house, when he attracts 
their attention by jumping up at them instead of 
barking. Once they have begun to flutter and 
cackle, as they always do when disturbed, he 
moves round and round the tree, the chickens 
craning their necks down to watch him. 

Faster and faster he goes, racing in small 
circles like a circus horse, till some foolish fowl 
grows dizzy or loses her balance and tumbles 
down, to be snapped up and carried off. across 
his shoulders in a twinkling. 


But there is one way in which the fox of the | 


wilderness and the fox of the town are alike 
easily deceived. Both are very fond of mice, 
and respond quickly to the squeak, which can 
be imitated by drawing the breath in sharply 
through the closed lips. 

There are certain old pastures and clearings in 
which foxes love to meet and play on moonlight 
nights, much as rabbits do, though in a more 
dignified way. Such a spot may be easily found 
near any small town after the snow falls. If one 


hides beside it on some still, bright night he is | 


almost certain to see two or three foxes playing 
there. 

It is always a pretty scene, the quiet opening in 
the woods flecked with soft gray shadows under 


could scramble back. 

On the sea-coast reynard depends largely on 
| the tides for a living, and catches crabs in a very 
novel way, as an old fisherman once told me. 
Finding a quiet spot where the crabs are swim- 
ming about, he trails his brush over the surface 
of the water till one rises and seizes it with his 
claw, when the fox leaps suddenly away, drag- 
ging the crab to dry land. 

Ordinarily a fox is as careful as a cat about 
wetting his tail or his feet; though 1 should not 
be at all surprised to find some day that the old 
fisherman was right. Reynard is very ingenious, 
and never stops on account of his feelings when 
he is seeking a dinner. 

His way of catching a duck is even more 
ingenious than his fishing. Late one afternoon, 


tion of some kind in a flock of tame ducks, and 


swimming around in small circles, quacking 
and spreading their wings, evidently in great 
excitement. 

A few minutes’ watching convinced me that 
some object on the shore attracted them, for their 
heads were straight up from the water looking 





| circle brought them nearer to the bank. I walked 
say, for I was in plain sight of the farmhouse 
where the ducks belonged, and so was not 
expecting anything unusual. Just as I looked 
| over the bank a fox dashed into the tall grass 


he was. 
The thing puzzled me for years, though I 
suspected some foxy trick, till an old duck-hunter 





| of wild ducks. 


| frog to dry land, and pounced upon it before it, 


while passing a large pond, I noticed a commo- | 


stopped to see what it was about. They were | 


intently at something I could not see, and every | 


toward them, not very cautiously, | am sorry to | 


and disappeared almost before I realized what | 


told me what the fox was probably doing there. | 
He had seen it tried successfully once on a flock | 


his hounds he went back to his henhouse, some 
distance in the rear, to throw the chickens some 
corn for the day. As he entered the yard, his | 
steps making no sound in the snow, he saw the 
trail of a fox crossing the yard and entering the 
coop through a small, low opening left for the 
chickens. 

The door of the coop was closed ; no trail came 
out and it flashed upon my friend that the fox 
must be inside. Hardly had he made the dis- 
covery when a prodigious cackle arose, that left 
no doubt about it. Quickly he threw a large box 
that was in the yard against the little opening, at 
the same time pounding lustily to frighten the 
thief from killing more chickens. Then he 
listened; but beyond an occasional surprised 
cackle not a sound was heard within. 

Very cautiously he opened the door and squeezed 
through. There lay the fox, stone-dead appar- 
ently ; and just beyond lay a fine pullet, dead, too. 

“Well, I declare!” said our hunter, much 
surprised; “if the varmint hasn’t gone and 
climbed up the roost after that pullet, and then 
fallen and broken his own neck !”’ 

Highly satisfied with this unusual beginning to 
his hunt, he picked up the fox and the pullet and 
laid them down side by side on the big box while 
he fed the chickens. 

When he came out a minute later the box 
remained, but no fox nor pullet was to be seen. 
A moment our hunter stood there, rubbing his 
eyes and staring, before the truth dawned upon 
him. Deep tracks led out of the yard and up 
over the hill in flying leaps. Reynard had 
played “‘possum,’’ and taken the pullet in the 
bargain ! 
| There was no need to hunt farther for a good 

fox-track. T’'wo minutes later the music of the 
hounds went ringing over the hill and down 
along the hollow ; but though my friend watched 
the runways all day with something more than 
his usual interest, he got no glimpse of the wily 
| old fox. Late that night the dogs came back, 
footsore and tired, but with never a long, yellow 
hair clinging to their lips. 

Several times since then I have known of the 
fox playing possum in the same way. The little 
fellow whom I mentioned as living near the 
north wilderness once caught a black fox—a rare 
and beautiful animal, which yielded a very 
valuable skin—in a steel trap that he had baited 
for weeks in a wild pasture. It was the first one 
he had ever caught, and he was little surprised 
to find the creature lying apparently dead in the 
| trap. 

Highly elated, the boy carried black reynard 
home, trap and all, over his shoulder, and at his 
shout the whole family came out into the yard to 
admire and congratulate. At last he took the 
trap from the animal’s leg, and stretched the 
beautiful creature out on the doorstep to stroke 
the glossy fur to his heart’s content. 

His attention was taken away a moment; then 
he had a dazed yision of a black bundle that 
went flying over the low fence and disappeared 
among the spruces.. Poor Johnnie! There were 
tears in his eyes when he told me about it three 
years later. 

Reynard is rarely seen, even in a country 
where he abounds; and no doubt many of his 
| cunning and interesting ways are yet to be 
| discovered. He has somehow acquired a bad 
reputation. especially among the farmers; but 
there is not a wild thiag in the woods that better 
repays one for the long hours spent in catching a 
| glimpse of him. WILLIAM J. Lone. 
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Next Week’s Companion. 


‘HE first of our group of Humorous Stories 
will be published next week, “AUNT 
SUKEY’S DISCHARGE,” by Dr. 

Frank W. Sage, describing the difficulty a 
very young “man” had in dealing with a too 
faithful but obstinate old servant. 
“ wae 
>TEUTENANT J. C. W. Brooks, of the 
United States Navy, gives directions for 
%» making a Snow Fort, with diagrams, 
which will enable the boys to work off their mili- 
tary spirit in a scientific manner. 
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E shall also publish a striking story 
5) of the hardy act of a Scottish Cana- 
(O© dian, by Edward W. Thomson, 
entitled “DOUR DAVIE’S DRIVE.” 
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Current Topics. 


BounDs AND BOUNDARIES have been the 
subject of contention from time immemorial. It 
is a suggestive fact that the word bound is 
derived, in part, from the old French word bone. 

Tue BIRTHDAY OF ROBERT BURNs is to 
be observed, as usual, in many places in this 
country. The poet belongs first to Scotland, 
but other lands lay claim to him as their singer. 
_ He was born January 25, 1759, but we do not 

associate him with bleak and bloomless winter. 
We think of him, rather, as living only in the 
* time when streams flow gently, and daisies open 
and the laverock sings. 

Tue INCREASE OF DivoRCEs in the United 
States is a familiar cause for regret and appre- 
hension. It is a reassuring circumstance that 
the Constitutional Convention of South Carolina, 
which lately finished its work, left the divorce 
law of that state as it found it. The law is as 
follows: ‘‘No divorcees from the bonds of matri- 
mony shall be granted in this state for any 
cause.” Propositions to allow divorces and to 
recognize divorces granted in other states were 
rejected by emphatic majorities. The prohibitory 
divorcee law of South Carolina is one barrier 
against a social tidal wave. 

A Paris PAPER makes much of the increase 
in the value of land in that city. Its biggest 
story is that a certain lot of land on a corner of 
the Rue Montmartre is worth about eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars an acre. But 
that is only about twenty dollars a square foot. 

There is now pending a dispute between the 
owners of two adjoining lots on Broad Street, 
New York. The building of one owner is 
declared to encroach on the land of the other 
owner five and one-half inches, for a distance of 
ninety feet. For this area of forty square feet 
the one owner demands of the other twenty 
thousand dollars, or five hundred dollars a square 
foot. 

Of course the price of a strip of land so 
situated is greatly exaggerated. But a large lot 
of land in the business region of Boston has been 
sold for one hundred and sixty-five dollars a 
square foot; and-doubtless much higher prices 
have been paid in New York. 

Ir SEEMS TO BE A LONG TIME since any 
boy or any team has “‘played’’ a good game. 
Nowadays every one “puts up’”’ a good or bad 
game. And the victor no longer is said to ‘‘win,”’ 
but to ‘‘win out.’’ There are fashions in words 
and phrases. Some of the substitutes for our 
good old English language are not bad, but com- 
monly the change is needless. Most of the modi- 
fications either give us a poor long word for an 
excellent short one, or introduce a barbarism like 
“defi’’ for “‘challenge.’’ Here is a passage of 
new English. It is not a quotation, but an illus- 
tration. We hope that no one ever wrote any- 
thing quite so atrocious, seriously: When the 
Squedunk baseball club issued its defi to the 
Gosquawk club the consensus of opinion was 
that Pitcher Hunker would be such a factor that 
the Squedunks would win out. But when the 
Gosquawks began to make a combine with the 
Punktown club the trend of opinion tarned the 
other way. The deal did not materialize, and 
Hunker put up such a rattling. game that his side 
won out. 

Tue PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION is not the 


only great political contest on the programme for 
1896 on the American continent. Our lively 


neighbors, whose territory reaches to the North 
Pole, must elect a new House of Commons. The 
present Parliament, limited to a life of five years, 
must be dissolved before April 29th. 

The Liberals, who are out of power, hope to 
win by opposing the government on the Manitoba 
school question, and on the tariff. The Conser- 








vatives, who are in power, hope to keep in by 
promising the people lines of fast steamers to 
England, closer trade relations with the mother 
country and her colonies, and a Pacific cable. 
Five years ago Sir John MacDonald carried 
the election by charging treason upon the Liberals 
for advocating closer trade relations with the 
United States. At heart the statesmen of 
Canada, whatever their party, are friendly to 
this country ; and though some of our politicians 
may bluster, we are all friendly toward Canada. 
THE COMMEMORATION Of Forefathers’ day is 
recognized as an important aid to good citizenship. 
Apart from any religious associations with the 
anniversary, there are valuable lessons taught by 
the Pilgrim story. Those plain men and women 
preach to us of devotion to principle, courage, 
patience; though they never dreamed that they 
were to be an inspiration to far-off generations. 
They were great in their unconsciousness. Our 
best tribute to them is to follow steadily and 
sturdily the path of duty. A brave and faithful 
life, made truer and nobler by their example, is 
more eloquent praise than words of orator or poet. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 


The trodden daisy caught his eye 
And blossomed an immortal flower. 


Robert Leighton. 
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Education in Good Citizenship. 


“There are two reasons why the boys in my 
town don’t break windows of unoccupied houses,” 
said a visitor to one who had suffered from the 
heedlessness of his young neighbors. ‘The boys 
have been taught that destruction of property is 
senseless and wicked ; and then, you see, we have 
no unoceupied houses! For both these things I 
thank our Village Improvement Association.” 

Winter is the season when, in the average 
community, such an association may most easily 
be formed. Lack of local pride is not an Ameri- 
can failing. Citizens of all parties and creeds will 
gladly come together to discuss the needs and 
possibilities of their town, and such free inter- 
change of opinion may open the way to deeds 
that will warrant the pride. 

Many officers, an elaborate constitution, great 
sums of money are not essential. It is not 
necessary, at the beginning, to plan a free library 
or establish a lecture-course. The civic duty 
nearest at hand may be to refrain from throwing 
rubbish on the sidewalks. Small things attended 
to, greater will follow in their own time, as public 
spirit develops. 

Working through such an agency, various New 
England villages have secured good roads, better 
schools, sanitary sewerage, ample water-supply, 
public libraries and educational and social clubs. 
In no case, so far as we have learned, has it 
seemed necessary to “‘go into politics.” Under 
our democratic system town officers are very 
near the people, and they seldom disregard a 
definite and reasonable demand for reform. 

It is safe to predict the prosperity of a town 
whose inhabitants unitedly strive to make it 
wholesome and beautiful. It is equally safe to 
say that with due recognition and encouragement 
the young people will do their share of the work. 
For them there could be no better training in good 
citizenship, which is all summed up in the faithful 
performance of one’s duties and the maintenance 
of others’ rights. 


* 
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Election Contests. 


Not less than thirty seats in the present National 
House of Representatives are contested. Seven- 


| teen thousand .printed pages are filled with the 


evidence which has been taken in these cases. 
So burdensome is the work of investigating and 
settling these contests that the House has voted 
to authorize the appointment of three Committees 
on Elections, instead of one, as usual. This is 
with a view to averting, if possible, the scandal 
of reaching a final adjournment without deter- 
mining whether members are entitled to their 
seats. 

Election contests are encouraged by the loose 
methods adopted in determining them. The 
contestant for a seat, whether he makes good 
his claim or not, can usually count upon the easy 
good-nature of Congress to pay his counsel fees, 
the cost of printing his evidence, and his other 
expenses. There are practically no limitations 
upon the volume or character of the evidence. 
The cases are befogged and confused by irrelevant 
and petty technicalities. If a case is decided 
against a sitting member the country pays twice 
over for the services of a Congressman from that 
district. The contestant gets his salary for the 
full term. The member who is ousted receives 
his salary for the entire period during which, 
according to the decision of the House, he has 
wrongfully held his seat. 

This is not the worst feature of the election 
contest scandal. The most shameful aspect of 
it is the general assumption that contests will 
be determined, not on the merits of the several 
cases or on the evidence presented, but by partizan 
considerations. In the last Congress the House 
was Democratic. The contests before that House 
were all made by Democrats, who relied on the 








Democratic majority to give them seats occupied 
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by Republicans. In the present House, the 
Republicans have a large majority. These thirty 
contests are all made by Republican or Populist 
claimants, who hope that a Republican Congress 
will unseat Democrats. Few of the claimants, 
probably, would have made a contest if the 
present House had been Democratic. 

This principle has held almost invariably. 
The assumption that a Republican House will 
seat Republican contestants and a Democratic 
House Democratic contestants, has an historic 
basis. During the last thirty years, there have 
been instances in which the House has decided a 
contest against its partizan interests; but they 
are so few that they can be counted on one’s 
fingers. Now and then a committee reports 
against the claimant who is of the party majority. 
Occasionally a few fair-minded men will vote 
against their party in favor of a contestant whose 
claim is a just one. But the interest attaching to 
such instances and the comment excited by them 
show them to be rare exceptions. 

The Republican majority in the present House 
is so large that there should be less temptation 
than usual to add to it by unfair means. Yet 
political sympathy will probably have much to 
do, as in the past, in determining these contests. 
The representatives of the dominant party in the 
three Committees on Elections will be extraordi- 
nary men if they divest themselves of all leanings 
toward contestants of their own political faith. 

There can be no remedy for this evil until 
provision is made fora really judicial investigation 
of election contests. The laws of evidence should 
be applied to the statements and charges made ; 
and an impartial tribunal should sift the true 
from the false, and determine the rightfulness 
of claims. Decisions reached in this way and 
communicated to the House would determine its 
action. There would be fewer election contests 
than now, and those that arose would be settled 
without reference to partizan consequences. 





¢ 


Samuel Waddington. 
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The Cost of War. 


This country, in its calm moments, is committed 
to the principle that the true way to settle inter- 
national disputes is by arbitration. Indeed, if it 
has lately been in danger of war the peril arose 
from its insisting that arbitration and not force 
shall be invoked to decide the long-standing 
Venezuela boundary question. 

Nevertheless, it does not follow, absolutely, 
that a threat of war to compel Great Britain to 
accept our government’s view of its duty involves 
inconsistency. For there are necessary wars, and 
there may be things for a nation worse than war. 

But war in itself is so bad that it should be 
resorted to in the last extremity only. Leaving 
wholly out of the question the occasion of the 
recent flurry in public opinion, let us consider 
how bad war might be for each of the two great 
nations which were forced to confront the possi- 
bility. For it would be difficult to say to which 
of the two it would be the greater calamity. The 
evils are so manifold and far-reaching that our 
statement of them must be merely suggestive. 
Readers will easily see remote consequences which 
lack of space will forbid us to mention. 

First of all there is the loss of human life, 
which the methods of modern warfare would 
make appallingly great. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon this, because murder is and always 
will be an incident of war—its most horrible 
incident—and is common to both the combatants. 

Great Britain is a naval power, chiefly. It 
could hardly hope to land an army on the coast 
of this country, and if it were able would not 
venture to do so; for that army would be almost 
instantly annihilated. But with its vast navy, 
equipped with the most powerful weapons of the 
time, it could engage and beat off any ships of 
war which we could send to oppose it, and have 
many vessels left free to approach and destroy all 
our coastwise cities. 

The loss of property in this way would surely 
be enormous. Nor can the people who live 
remote from the seaboard cherish the fancy that 
it would not fall largely upon them. The interests 
of the country are so bound together that the 
West and the South would feel the effects of 
every bomb thrown into New York City, and 
would be as slow in recovering from those effects 
as New York itself. 

Moreover, carrying on a war is terribly expen- 
sive. It is more than thirty years since the last 
gun of the Civil War was fired, and we are still 
paying, for interest and pensions, more than three 
million dollars a week as the cost of that struggle. 
Another war, with an addition to the debt, with 
an augmented pension list, with fresh disorder in 
the currency, and with all the attendant financial, 
social and political evils which such a condition 
implies—who can face that situation with a light 
heart ? 

As for Great Britain, she has, perhaps, even 
more to lose than we. How quickly Russia would 
seize the opportunity to pounce upon her! How 
many old scores her other European neighbors 
have to wipe out! 
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Vulnerable in her colonies and her world-wide 
possessions, all of which except Canada and 
Australia would have to be defended, instead of 
helping in the defence; especially open to attack 
in her merchant marine, on the high seas ; practi- 
cally dependent upon this country for so much 
food as makes the difference between abundance 
and semi-famine;, looking to us also for the 
cotton which keeps her mills in motion—the state- 
ment of her situation reveals the awful chances 
she would take in accepting war with the United 
States. 

Then there is Canada. Our position would 
enable us in a week to cut it into half-a-dozen 
bits, having no communication with one another. 
But to what end? We should inflict great loss 
upon England, and gain nothing for ourselves. 
For Canada, acquired by war, if that were possi- 
ble, would be a curse to the possessor. A century 
would not be long enough to make its people 
contented under our flag. 

Happily the war fever has subsided. England 
is still irritated at American arrogance; we have 
surely reason to be irritated by British arrogance. 
But no one now expects war. Every cool-headed 
man sees how foolish it would be for two nations 
to fly at each other’s throats on a question as to 
which has the worse manners. Common sense 
and a conciliatory spirit, we believe firmly, will 
speedily restore the old fraternal feeling between 
the two great nations, and leave behind only the 
memory of a moment of hot-headed anger. 
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In the Battle of the Yalu. 


Commander Philo McGiffin of the Chinese iron- 
clad Chen Yuen tells in the Century his tale of the 
famous battle of the Yalu between the Chinese and 
Japanese, in which, though it was a drawn contest, 
the Japanese were practically victorious. The 
whole article is of exceptional interest, and some 
of the incidents related are very striking, notably 
the fate of the Chinese ship Chih Yuen. 

This vessel having borne down singly, with per- 
haps foolhardy courage, upon several Japanese 
warships, received as she approached them a hurt 
which was plainly desperate; probably a heavy 
shell striking her below the water-line. She listed 
immediately to one side, and her captain, Tang Shi 
Chang, perceiving that her case was hopeless, 
charged full speed at one of the largest of his 
opponents, intending to ram her, and go down 
avenged. 

A veritable hurricane of projectiles swept down 
upon his doomed ship as she rushed on her last 
course; she listed more and more, and then, sud- 
denly, just before she could strike her victim, she 
rolled over and plunged into the ocean depths, her 
serews whirling helplessly in the air, as righting 
herself in the very instant of destruction, she 
vanished bow foremost under the waves. 

All but seven of her crew were drowned. They 
clung to a life buoy, and drifted toward the coast, 
where they were picked up by a junk and rescued. 
The fate of the captain, as they told it, was strange 
indeed. He was drowned by his dog. He was the 
owner of a large and very ferocious beast, ill- 
tempered at all times, and not always under the 
control of its master. When Captain Tang, who 
could not swim, was thrown into the sea, he had 
seized a piece of floating wreckage just large 
enough to sustain him, and was clinging to it when 
the dog swam out te him, climbed desperately up 
on his body with its great paws, forced him to loose 
his hold, and man and brute were drowned together. 

Among Captain McGiffin’s men many acts of 
gallantry were performed; and he pauses to men- 
tion one person who was not a regular member of 
the crew. 

“A brother of the Chen Yuen’s gunnery lieutenant, 
amere lad,” he says, “had been taken by his brother 
aboard for this cruise as a change from his home 
at Wei-Hai-Wei. When the action began the lad 
took up a station on the barbette in rear of the 
guns, eagerly taking the sponge or rammer from 

he men a them, and passing them back as 
required, making himself generally useful in what- 
ever way his small boat? perm . 

“When his brother, Lieutenant Tsao Kai Cheong, 
was wounded, he helped pass him below, and after 
seeing him bandaged up, returned to his work till 
the fight was over. Wonderful to say he escaped 
without a scratch, being probably he only un- 
wounded one of those who had been in the barbette 
from the first.” 

Bravest of all were the engineers working below 
in darkness, the battle going on overhead, the ship 
on fire also, and the ventilators stopped while the 
flames were fought. Prisoned as they were in the 
stoke-hole they received orders only by speaking- 
tube, yet stood faithfully to their posts, continuing 
their labors in a temperature bordering on two 
hundred degrees. After several hours the fire was 
extinguished and they were relieved. Every 
man of them was found to be terribly burned and 
disfigured, and several were blinded for life. 
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Alone with her Dead. 


We find in a Boston paper the following little 
incident: 

A traveller passing through the city fell ill, and 
died suddenly at one of the hotels. A woman to 
whom he was very near and dear was left alone to 
take’ the voor body to its distant home. She says, 
“The hearse drove rapidly to the station, and I 
followed in a hired hack. The streets were crowded 
and busy. The street-cars rushed along. Multi- 
tudes of eager, happy people hurried past. Not 
one bestowed a glance at the humble little cortége. 

“What did it matter to them that I was left alone 
in the world? I was a stranger to all living men 
with nothing but my dead, who would never look 
at me again. My heart grew bitter and hard. 








“Suddenly an Irishman driving a wagon halted 
| his team at sight of the hearse, and raised his hat 
| until it had passed. It was a little act, common in 
| almost every other civilized country but this, but it 
| brought the tears.to my eyes. It made me one 
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with my kind again. I hope God will bless that 
man.” 

An American woman, who, fifty years ago, was 
married in a Prussian village, used to tell of the 
keen happiness she felt when, as she left the little 
church and passed down the street, the children 


ran to pick flowers from the hedges to throw in her | 


way, and all the men and women, strangers as they 
were, raised their right hands as a mute sign that 
they prayed for a blessing on the bride. 


“It was only a pretty custom,” she said, “but | 


they seemed a prophecy of blessings to come.” 
Probably there would be just as much sympathy 
for the bride and for the widow among a crowd of 
Americans, as among one of Frenchmen or Ger- 
mans. But we have never formed the habit of 
showing it in the countless kindly customs which 
more leisurely nations have adopted and retained. 
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TRUMBULL’S MANNER. 


John Trumbull, the American historical painter, 
is described as a man of aristocratic tendencies 
and associations ; yet his apparent high-headedness 
was but a physical peculiarity. He was always 
ready to face any situation with pride and courage 
which rendered him speedily its master. 

During the Revolution, he was in London, and 
was there suspected of being a spy. He was 
arrested and cast into prison, where he lived for 
nearly eight months, amusing himself by painting. 
When he was questioned as to his antecedents, he 
made the haughty reply: 

“I am an American, and my name is Trumbull. 
I am a son of him you call the rebel governor of 
Connecticut. I have served in the rebelarmy. I 
have the honor of being an aide-de-camp to him 
you call the rebel George Washington. I am 
entirely in your power. Treat me as you please, 
always remembering that, as I may be treated, so 
will your friends in America be treated by mine.” 


Through the influence of the painter, West, and | 


of such men as Fox and Burke, he was released 
and then returned to America. 

His sense of personal dignity was one of his 
marked traits. When in 1777 the Continental 
Congress treated him with seeming neglect in not 


promptly sending him a commission for promotion | 


he wrote to Congress: 

“If I have committed any crime, or neglected 
any duty, since I engaged in the service of my 
country, if I have performed any action or spoken 
any word in my public character unworthy of my 
rank, let me be tried by comrades and broke; but 
I must not be thought so destitute of feeling as to 
bear degradation tamely.” 

The member of Congress who acted for him in the 
matter assured him that a mistake had been made, | 
and advised him to write another letter, and ask 
for his commission, but the artist replied: 

“I have never asked any office in the public | 
service nor will I ever do so. The very request | 
would acknowledge and prove my unworthiness.” 
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SARCASTIC JUDGE. 


Judge Walton, who presides over a court at 
Washington, is a man of grim humor. He had 
once imposed a sentence on a man who was well 
along in years and not very strong—a sentence 
which the prisoner’s lawyer regarded as unduly 
severe. But the man had been convicted of a 
flagrant offence. 

“Your honor,” said the lawyer, “my client will 
not live a quarter of that time.” 

“Well,” said the judge, “I do not wish to be 
unduly severe. If you prefer, I will change the 
sentence to imprisonment for life.” 

The counsel did not “prefer.” 

One time, in the lobby, a member of the bar was 
seeking to convey the impression to a group, of | 
whom Judge Walton was the centre, that his 
income from his profession was very large. 

“T have to earn a good deal,” the lawyer said. 
“It seems a large story to tell, judge, but my 
personal expenses are six thousand dollars a year. 
It costs me that to live.” 


“That is too much, Brother S.,” said the judge; | 


“T wouldn’t pay it—it isn’t worth it! ” 


_ 
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ROYAL COLLECTORS. 


The kings and princes of Europe are in the habit 
of beguiling their leisure, sometimes too abundant, 
in making collections of various sorts. Several of 
them have important collections of stamps, which 
their position in life gives them great advantages 
for making exceptionally thorough. 

The Duke of York, heir to the throne of England 
after his father, the Prince of Wales, is a collector 
of postage-stamps. His sister, the Princess Louise 
of Wales, Duchess of Fife, collects photographs. 

More remarkable as a collector than either of | 
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annoyed, and whispered to another waiter to | 


replace it. A gentleman, sitting near, noticed this | 
little by-scene, and was surprised that the great 
man should appear annoyed at the disappearance 
of the dish, and delighted at its reappearance. 

When the orator made his speech in response to | 
a national toast the mystery was explained. For | 
as he warmed with his theme—the greatness of the | 
republie—he spoke of the emotions excited by the 
flag of the Union, whose folds they beheld grace- 
fully festooned around the walls. 

Suddenly, as if moved by the impulse of the 
moment, he seized the two little flags from the dish, | 
and waved them, one in each hand, above his head, 
and the company applauded the impromptu act. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


The “marching flame” of the aurora borealis, 
| that brings occasionally to New England nights 
| the glories of the arctic zone, is a thing of which 
minor manifestations are common enough, while 
many of our readers have had the good fortune to 
see it some few times when the ghostly brilliance 
of the flickering white, green and crimson spears 
| has swept gloriously across the entire sky, like an 
army of slain warriors passing to Valhalla. No 
wonder that the spectacle impressed the early 
colonists with terror and amazement. 
Accustomed to the duller, softer skies of Old 
England, never so superbly invaded, they could 
scarcely have been more surprised had a second 








moon sailed out into the ether beside the one they | 
knew. Here is the quaint record of the first fine | 


aurora seen in the old town of Newbury, recorded 
by Stephen Jaques, in 1719: 


“December 11th, Between seven and eight o’clock 
at night ye moone being neare ye full, it might 


| want two days, there appeared in ye north above | 


like a rainbow, but it was white. It seemed to 
reach from norwest to northeast, and it was more 
| Strait in ye middle than a rainbow. 
bee oot wide. It looked like a cloud. 

oT ere appeared in ye north clouds which 
looked very red and seemed to flie up allmost 
overhead as if they had been driven with a farse 
wind, and then parted to ye east and so vanished 
away. Ye white cloud or 
or two. Between ten and eleven there appeared 
| a cloud, which came from ye norwest like a mist. 
We could see ye stars through it. It was as red | 


saw it.” 

His eyes, too, saw exceedingly well; 
brief description, curious in manner and full of 
awe and wonder as itis, is yet clear, careful and 

| characteristic of the behavior of the northern 
lights as we of to-day behold them, with science 
to explain what they are and no dread lest they 
may be supernatural omens portending famine, 
| bad crops, Indian wars or Quaker heresies. 


| 


BRAVE MAN. 


The ordinary character of a French duel is 
indicated by an incident, declared by a Paris 
paper to be true. Two gentlemen, one of whom 


| 


It seemed to | 


w remained an hour | 


as blood or crimson, but not a thick red. My eies | 


for the | 


| 





had “insulted” the other, had exchanged hostile 
communications and had met on the field of | 


“honor.” Two shots had been exchanged without 
| result, and then the honor of both men had been 
declared satisfied, and they had gone home. 


nard, who was known by all the world 





| he had shown. 
| “Everybody said you would flunk,” said one, 
“but you stood like a rock, though one of the 
bullets passed within a millimetre af your skull.” 
Monsieur Beauminard turned deadly pale and 
grasped achair. As he was plainly fainting, a glass 
of water was dashed in his face and he revive 
“What!” he gasped, as he was recovering con- 
sciousness, ‘‘were the pistols loaded, then?” 
Monsieur Beauminard had relied on the faithless 
| goconds to see that the pistols’ charges were 
drawn, and his misplaced confidence in them had 
| given him the aspect of bravery that they had so 
| | mack admired and marvelled at. 


AVOIDING APPEARANCE OF WRONG. 


Mr. F. W. Tracy, president of a national bank in 
Springfield, Illinois, tells in the Chicago Times- 
| Herald a story illustrating President Lincoln’s 
| anxiety to avoid the appearance of wrong. 


Very shortly after the national banking law 
went into effect, the First National of Springfield 
was chartered, and Mr. ea | wrote to Mr. 
Lincoln, with whom he was wel acquainted ina 
business way, and offered -— ¥ an Bek ortunity to 
—, for some of the stoc new it was 

ood investment, and Fy be ys and he 
w Shed to serve both his bank and his President. 

In reply, Mr. Lincoln wrote, thanking Mr. Tracy 
for the offer, and ‘at the same time declining to 
subscribe. He said he recognized that stoc' e 
| a good national bank would be a good thin 
| hold, and that the First National would be 
sort of a bank; but he did not feel that he came, 
as he was President to profit from a law which 
had been aber his administration. 

| The Prohident | felt that his act might be suscep- | 
| tible of a wrong construction, and so he declined. 





these is their sister, the Princess Maud of Wales, | 


who collects objects in ivory. 
pieces are the tusks of the elephants killed by her 


father and her uncle, the Duke of Connaught, in | 


India. 
Some months ago the Tsar of Russia sent the 
princess the tusks of several wild boars killed by 


him. She already possessed the teeth of lions, | 


walruses, sharks, alligators, sworsifish and seals. 
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STUDIED ORATORY. 


Edward Everett’s oratory was studied. He pre- 
meditated his “‘points” as carefully as if he were 
an actor, and arranged beforehand such accesso- 
ries as would make them effective. 

Mr. Tuckerman in his “Personal Recollections” 
describes one of these studied effects, which served 
to “bring down” the house. 

At a public dinner, there was on the table in 
front of Mr. Everett an ornamented dish, with two | 
miniature silk American flags stuck into the viand. 
Suddenly a waiter removed it from the table to the | 
sideboard that it might be carved. As soon as 


Mr. Everett missed the dish he seemed seriously 


Her most interesting | 


ALREADY REHEARSED. 
Strange things continue to happenin the State 


arrant coward, congratulated him on the coolness | 


of Maine, all for the benefit of the readers of the | 


Lewiston Journal. 


A y--— down-east parson was for some 

| time disturbed by the members of the choir. 
| Finally oe found a way of quieting them. After 
the lon peayer co me Sunday he announced a hymn, 
| as pone, 

8. hope the aie congregation will join in 
pm ng this oO old hymn; and I know the 
choir ‘ill, for Theard them humming it during the 
prayer.” 


THE QUEEN’S SELF-POSSESSION. 


Queen Victoria is fearless and self-possessed in 
danger. 


“Great events,” she said, “always make me 
calm;” and = bam how, on one occasion, 
| when her carria; upse set by the side of a 
lonely — ed, that during the few seconds 
| when death seemed imminent, her chief thought 


that th “still thi I had not settled, 
andwanted todo.” SS ENDIANA BICYCLE CO., 


Arrived there, the seconds of Monsieur Beaumi- 


| 






For the Throat use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.’ 
They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
| irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 








‘Maule’s Seeds 


LEAD ALL. 


If you wish to purchase the coming | 
spring, Garden, Field or Flower Seeds, | 
Small Fruits, Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Plants, Bulbs, etc., etc., and wish the 
most complete American Seed Catalogue, 
you should send your address to 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
P. 0. Box 1296. Philadelphia, Pa. 








An important 
trifle — The | 
DeLONG Patent | 
Hook and Eye | 





“The Trial of the New Crescent.’’ 


In 1895 


and trifles make 
Led in sales —in reputation for the best 
of workmanship and materials — in 


perfection. enduring qualities 2 st st st ot 


eee. Crescents om ot ott 
hump? | In 1896 


Will eclipse Crescents of 1895—in the per- 
Richardson __ fection of the wheel (in superb finish 
£ Melons, Bros. in sales—with popularity unapproached 
Crescent Catalogue for 1896 
Mailed on Application. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Factory: Wells and Schiller Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Office: 35 Barclay St.. New York. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


. DoucLas 
$3. SHOE "Wollit** 


If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- $3 





amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 


w 
a 

OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS S 

CONGRESS, BUTTON, bd ave 
and LACE, made in all d 
kinds of the best selected : Stove 
leather by skilled work- > 
men. We 4 k 

ake and 

os 1 Wor 


$3 Shoes t by using the ready-to-use Stove , 








» than any Paste:-- 


other Enametine I 


mannibibacer in the world. 
This should save you at least a week r 








None genuine unless name and 


price is stamped or on the bottom. 4 of your time in a year + 
test gl t least labor. 
Ask your dealer for our $5, d i aectes "Get th o genuine. , 
$4, $3.50, $2.50, 2.25 Shoes PP a sie a eee 
a $2 and $1.75 for boys. aD le A Rt IO BO BER I SI 














€ NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 

A supply you, send to fac- 

—— enclosing price and 36 cents 

to pay carriage. State kind, style 

of toe Sur or plain), . pad 

ur Custom Dept. will fill 

our r. Send for new Illus- 
pe ee Catalogue to Box K, 


W.L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
Short Talks on Life Insurance. | 


TALK 65. 


The Boundary Line 


between Venezuela and British Guiana is 
at present a doubtful quantity. That be- 
tween a wise foresight and a foolish op- 
timism is, however, clearly drawn. It 
consists in taking a Life Insurance 
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| YOU can’t tell a baiky horse by 
his looks and you’re just as likely 

to be deceived in a bicycle. There’s 

no better guide when buying a 

wheel than this famous name— 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of wheels—it's a 
guarantee of strength, speed and re- 
liability. A name that you can 
proudly point out to your friends. 


4 models, $85 and $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
dren and adults 7 want a lower price wheel the 
Deflance is made in 8 models, 40, $50, $60, $75. 

Send for Monarch book. 























Policy in a good company, ¢.g., the Monarch Cycle Mig. Co. 
Mass. Benefit Life Association. | Lake, Halsted and 
Largest Natural Premium Company in New England. _—— 
Low Cost (60 per cent. usual rates). Honorable Dealing. 


New York, San Francisco, 
Portland, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Detroit, Toronto. 


PROMPT PAYMENT OF LOSSES. 
Splendid openings for Energetic Men 4 act as Special, 
General and State Agen 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mention the Companion. 















































If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


i Allcock’s Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 








Ridden 
by the Elite —” 
of both Continents. 


Elegant in Design, 
Superb in Finish. 


The Acme of Perfection in Cycle Construction. 
Art catalogue describing ladies’ and gentlemen's models free by mail. 
fee INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Crescent Bicycles 
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An Outland Voyage. 


The tall ships come and the tall ships go 
Across the purple bay; 
But there’s never a ship so fair and fine, 
Never a vy 2 so brave as mine, 
As mine that sailed away. 


Bright in the light, and grey in the shade, 
And white when the waves glow dun, 

The gulls go by with their great wings spread ; 

But the sails o my ship were gold and red, 
And they shone like the setting sun. 


They make good cheer in the tavern here, 
The sailors home from sea; 
But the crew of my —. they feast with kings. 
In emerald crowns, and opal rings, 
And coats of the cramoisie. 


Fine is the freight their ships bring in, 
But mine bears finer far— 

Pearls and roses, and links of gold, 

sa y= and amber, and rich bales rolled, 
As bright as the morning star. 


*Twas May-day morn that my ~~ set sail, 
With the dew on her figure-head— 

Her bows were wreathed with the hawthorn bloom, 

As she stole through the dusk of the dawning gloom 
Like a ghost, or a bride new-wed. 


The May-days dawn and the May-days die, 
And the hour draws near, I know; 
The day when my ship shall come for me 
To carry me back to mine own countrie, 
East of the sun, by the outmost sea, 
In the heart of the Long Ago. 


ROSAMUND MARRIOTT-WATSON,. 
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A Winter Song. 


For me the winter old, 
The live stars’ splintered light, 
The shrill winds cold that scour the wold 
Through the wild tempestuous night! 
I love the rattling hail, 
And the snow-flakes tempest-sown ; 
The woods in mail, that creak in the gale, 
And the night wind’s baritone! 
s that the soul inspire! 
And tales as the twilight falls! 
While the crackling fire leaps higher and higher, 
And the shadows dance on the walls! 
Or ho, for the frozen streams! 
nd a sweep on the Silver floor 
That, winding, gleams ‘neath the stars’ white beams 
Far into the woodland hoa: 
Where the great owl cails to you 
From deep in the hooded pines— 
Tu-whit, tu-whoo !—where the witches brew, 
And the moon belated shines ! 
Season of strenuous mirth, 
Hail with your wealth of cheer! 
Your deepest dearth doth hold the birth 
Of the buoyant, brave New Year! 
HENRY JEROME STOCKARD. 
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“Old Hickory.” 


The figure of Andrew Jackson is one of the 
most dramatic in American history. It is oddly 
significant of the revolt of a strong, imperious 
nature against the subduing influences of civili- 
zation, that rub down the eccentricities of individ- 
uals, and make them all outwardly alike. 

It is probable that the more scholarly and 
gently bred Whigs of Jackson’s day, disgusted 
by the oaths, the uncouth costume and abrupt 
manners of the old soldier, underrated his stern 
integrity, and the courage with which he held to 
an opinion, however narrow, which he believed 
to be right. 

Jackson, on the other hand, unquestionably 
took delight in shocking them by unconventional 
outbreaks. It is said that he once went to a 
Cabinet meeting wearing high boots covered with 
mud. Observing the glances of disgust which 
fell upon them, he exclaimed : 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen! My feet are 
wet. I have been in the stable-yard.” 

He at once ordered a foot-bath and towels, and 
quietly bathed his feet then and there. 

The men present at this scene were not likely 
to give him credit for the shrewdness and honesty 
of purpose with which, having reclothed his feet, 
he turned to affairs of state. 

Had Jackson taken a larger view of his obliga- 
tions to society and to his personal influence as the 
head of a great nation, he probably would have 
seen the folly of weakening by his ill breeding 
his efforts to help his country. 

An account of his profession of Christianity 
has been given by Mr. T. J. Wharton, who 
vouches for its authenticity. , 

The general had built a little church near his 
home at The Hermitage, to enable his wife to 
join with her neighbors in public religious wor- 
ship. 

Her gentle spirit and consistent Christian life 
held this strong man’s love as with hooks of steel. 
Because of her exemplification of Christianity 
in its influence upon the mind and heart, he sent 
some time after her death for Doctor Edgar, and 
stated that he wished to partake of the sacrament, 
soon to be administered, and thus publicly testify 
his faith in the message and teachings of Christ. 

Doctor Edgar examined him in the usual 
formula touching repentance for his sins, and 
faith in the doctrines of the church, and received 
prompt and satisfactory answers. 

“There is one thing more, general,’’ the doctor 
said, with embarrassment. 

“Goon. Probe me to the core,”’ said the old 
man. 

“You have had a stormy public life, and have 
had many enemies who doubtless have assailed 
you unjustly. Do you forgive them ?”’ 

After a moment, Jackson replied, ‘I forgive 
all my own enemies freely, from my heart. But 





| the man of God. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| the men who foully lied about my poor, dead wife 


I will never forgive!’ 

“The Saviour made no exception,” gently said 
“All your enemies ?”” 
There was a long silence, during which the old 


| soldier seemed greatly distressed. Suddenly he 


looked up, a tender smile upon his face. 
“I can do it. I will pray to God to forgive 


| them,” he said, reverently. 


This incident should have a meaning for every 


| sincere mind. 
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A Great Man’s Silence. 


A great man, whose wife was devoted to him, 
but was subject to insane attacks of jealousy and 
resentment, was once visited at his country-house 
by two old-time friends. He welcomed thenr with 
marked cordiality, and seating himself between 
them on the piazza, was soon deep in confidential 
conversation, While he was listening to what 
they had to say, and occasionally replying to an 
argument which seemed to him more plausible 
than logical, the door behind him was suddenly 
opened, and from it emerged his wife, with an 
angry face and a pail of water. 

Without a word she deliberately upset the pail. 
and drenched him from head to foot. The two 
friends sprang to their feet in astonishment, and 
caught sight of the resentful woman retreating 
into the house with a triumphant air. 


The man who had been subjected to this shower- 
bath arose without a word, went into the house, 
and in ten minutes returned to the piazza, having 
made a complete fone of dress. 

His friends were still in the yard, and were 
wishing that they could be transported by balloon 
or | magic carpet to their own homes, where they 
would not be witnesses of strange and embarrass- 
ing domestic scenes. 

heir host called to them, and placed the chairs 
again on the —e When they were all seated, 
he resumed the conversation with the simple 
remark, “As I was saying, my friends,” and then 
went on with the discussion, picking up the thread 
where it had been dropped, and making no refer- 
ence to what had Bapgence. 

He was quiet and dignified, and did not betray 
in his manner a trace of the mortification and 
annoyance which his wife’s exasperating attack 
must have caused. 

A weaker man would either have appealed to 
his friends for sympathy, or striven to apologize 
for the strange and irrational conduct of the 
woman. He had neither accusations to make nor 
excuses to offer. He strove to put his friends at 
ease of, diverting their attention from the painful 
exhibition of his wife’s infirmity, by engaging them 
in animated conversation. 

So successful was he that the three were soon 
laughing, chatting and arguing together as though 
nothing unpleasant had happened. 

When the time came for the two visitors to drive 
to the station to take a train, their host said good- 
by to them at the Be with the remark that they 
had had a delightful afternoon together. 

The great man loved his wife, and knew that 
she was not responsible at all times for her 
eaprices and resentments. Unwilling to talk about 
her infirmities, even with old and trusted friends, 
he acted with rare self-possession and good taste 
in maintaining a silence, and leaving them 
to infer for themselves the reasons for his reserve. 
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Newspapers of Japan. 


Japanese n@wspapers are now, in essential 
respects, like those of Europe and America. They 
have staffs of editors, reporters and correspond- 
ents, and are the organs of parties and interests. 
They publish illustrations, and pride themselves 
on promptness, enterprise and accuracy. They 
are, however, a new thing. The first Japanese 
newspaper was established in 1863, and for a long 
time that and its successors were small and primi- 
tive affairs. An account of their beginnings is 
given in an excellent monthly periodical in Japan- 
ese and English, the Sun, of Tokyo. In those 
times the early “morning papers” were printed 
about noon, and the carriers took all the afternoon 
to deliver them. “Then, too,” says the Sun, 
“newspaper deliverers did not run off nnceremoni- 
ously after throwing the paper in at the door, but 
often stepped round to the kitchen to leave the 
paper and take a cup of tea.” 


In 1874 a certain newspaper met with such unex- 
fae that gh boys could not be 
ound to deliver the greatly increased edition. To 
meet this omeeee, all the members of the staff 
were ay to delivering. Sem gees among them 
was the treasurer, who turned out in full hakama 
and haori official costume, with two swords, and 
carrying two hundred copies in his sleeves for 
delivery! 

Adverti ts were d d rather a nuisance 
in those days, as interrupting the strict business 
of the paper. Publishers declined to receive them 
unless they were handed in a week beforehand 
and paid for in advance. They have now recoy- 
ered from their scruples in this respect. 

The names of Japanese newspapers generally 

end in the word shimbun, which means news. The 
= ga! of the largest circulation, for instance, is 
he Nichi-Nichi-shimbun, which means Daily 
News, while the Bankokushimbun is the Inter- 
national News, and the Shimbunzasshi is the 
News Miscellanies. 

The Japanese have already, it is said, become 
such general readers of newspapers that they do 
not in this respect fall much ind the people of 
any other nation. 
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An Interrupted Wedding. 


The horrors of war are never more deeply felt 
than ina single concrete example—such an example 
as the following, furnished by Mr. Archibald Forbes 
in his “Memories of War and Peace.” The oceur- 
rence took place during the Franco-German war, 
while several war-correspondents were at Saar- 
briicken. 


Within two miles of the little town lay a whole 
French army corps, which any day might over- 
whelm the town and its slender garrison. So we 
lived, a little detachment of us, in a hotel on the 
outskirts, ready for a judicious bolt. 

At this hotel there arrived one morning a young 
German girl who was engaged, we learned, to a 
sergeant of the gallant Hohenzollerns. She had 
come, it seemed, to say farewell to her sweetheart 
before the fighting should begin and he should 
march away, mayhap never to return. 

Some of the livelier spirits among us conceived 
the idea that the pair shoul get married before 
the farewell should be said. th were willing. 





The bridegroom’s officer gave him leave, on condi- 
tion that should the alarm sound, he was to join 
his company without a moment’s delay. : 

All was in readiness, and the clergyman was just 
about to cn the couple in holy matrimony, when 
the sound of a bugle broke the stillness. It was 
the alarm! The bridegroom hurriedly embraced 
the bride, buckled on his accoutrements, and darted 
off to the place of rendezvous. 

In ten minutes more the combat was in full 
intensity ; the French had carried the heights over- 
hanging the town, and were pouring down upon it 
their artillery and mitrailleuse fire. 

Our hotel was right in the line of the fire, and 
soon becamé exceedingly disagreeable quarters. 
We got the woman down into the cellar, and 
waited for events. A shell crashed into the kitchen, 
burst inside the cooking-stove, and blew the wed- 
ding breakfast, which was still being kept hot, 
into what an American colleague called “everlast- 
ing smash.” It was too hot to stay there, and 
everybody manceuvred strategically to the rear. 

A few days later was fought, close to Saar- 
briicken, the desperate battle of Spicheren, in 
which the bridegroom’s regiment a leading 
part. The or after the battle I was wanderin: 
over the field, helping to relieve the wounded, an 
gazing shudderingly on the heaps of the dead. 
Suddenly I came on our bridegroom, in a sitting 
— with his back gooting Logs a stump. 
ae we stone-dead, with a bullet through his 

roa 
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Cross and Flag. 


At his feet they placed the flag he loved, 
At his head a flowery cross; 
As if to say that liberty 
Means sacrifice and loss. 
The flowers lost their sweetness; 
The stars began to fade ; 
And doubting hearts the lesson read: 
In vain the fight was made. 
But through the years the fragrance 
f duty done endures ; 

d floats the flag, with added stars, 

Above my dead and yours! 


GEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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The Desk Was Secured. 


A Washington paper tells a story connected with 
the sale of the household effects of the historian 
Bancroft. A lady, who greatly admired the his- 
torian, had heard that a desk of his was to be 
sold, and had made up her mind to possess it. But 
on the day 6f the auction she was ill, and sent her 
daughter in her place, with instructions to pay as 
much as a hundred dollars to get the desk. It was 
old and worn, and had no intrinsic value, but that 
made no difference to her. Its associations were 
what she prized it for. 


The young lady went early and obtained a front 
seat. hen the desk was finally put up, she was 
very nervous, and glanced apprehensively about, 
as if she feared competition. 

She offered a bid of five dollars in a low voice; 
then some one bid six, and soon the price went up 
to fifteen dollars. Then everybody dropped out 
except the young lady and some unknown bidder 
over near the outer door. 
lady advanced her bid five dollars, this unknown 
opponent advanced his; until at last her limit of 
one hundred dollars was reached—the other bidder 
offering this amount. 

By this time the spectators were regarding the 
young lady with much interest. Several times she 

d endeavored to get a view of her unknown 
antagonist, but the crowd was too dense. 

Though her limit had been reached, she thought 
she might safely offer another ten, to see if her 
——— — pe — his limit. a, ar 
anger risen a S$ apparently spiteful opposi- 
tion. She bid one hundred and ten. 

“Do I hear one hundred and fifteen?” called the 
auctioneer. “Yes, madam, one hundred and fifteen 
it is. One hundred and fifteen dollars I am bid for 
this historical desk!” 

The young lady gave it up at this, and no more 
being offered, the desk was knocked down to the 
“lady at the door!” A lady! Who would thus 
annoy and frustrate another lady! 

$ soon as she could, the young lady rose and 
left the room. As she was going out, she was 
astonished to see her mother near the door, looking 
a little pale but very triumphant. 

“What! Are you here atter all, my dear?” asked 
the mother. 

“IT here? Of course I am; but how came you 
here?” 

“Why, I was so worried for fear you would not 
know how to bid that I got up and came, to make 
sure. I didn’t see you anywhere in the room, and 
so I thought you were late; and it seems it was 
lucky I came ; for some one down there was bidding 
awfully for that desk, and —” 

- her, was it you that was bidding against 
me 99 

The two women gazed at each other. They had 
been bidding against each other until they had run 
up to one hundred and fifteen dollars a desk which 
the daughter alone could have got for sixteen! But 
they have the consolation tliat at least the desk is 
in the family. 
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Sure-Footed Sheep. 


The wild sheep of the Rocky Mountains are said 
to “plunge headlong down the face of a sheer 
precipice, and alight on their big horns.” So says 
Mr. Muir in his “Mountains of California.” He 
met two hunters who professed to have seen the 
thing done. Nevertheless, he believed the story 
incredible, and an examination of the feet of the 
animals gave him, as he believed, the key to the 
mystery. The foot is provided with a “soft, 
rubber-like pad or cushion, which not only grips 
and holds well on smooth rocks, but fits into small 
cavities, and down upon or against small protuber- 
ances.” That the sheep appear to dive head 
foremost down precipices is true. Mr. Muir says: 

A stock-raiser, in the course of a conversation 
on the subject, —- to the front of a lava head- 


land about one hundred and fifty feet high, which 
3 only eight or ten degrees out of the perpendic- 
u 


ar. 
“There,” said he, “I followed a band of them 
fellows to the back of that rock, and expected to 
awe them all, for I thought I had a dead sure 
thing on them. I got behind them on a narrow 
bench that runs along the face of the wall near the 
top, and comes to an end where a couldn’t get 
away without falling and being killed; but they 
jumped off and landed all right, as if that were the 
regular cm | with them.” 
“What,” I replied, “jumped one hundred and 
—_ perpendicular! Did you see them do it?” 
“No,” said he, “I didn’t see them going down, 
for I was behind them; but I saw them go off 
over the brink, and then I went below and found 
their tracks where they struck on the loose rub- 
bish at the bottom. bi 3 just sailed et of, and 
landed on their feet right side up. That is the 
kind of animal they is—beats anything else that 
goes on four legs.” 
another occasion a flock pursued by hunters 
were seen — down in perfect order, one 
behind another, by two men who happened to be 
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chopping where they could watch their progress 
from top to bottom of the feny eye 

Both ewes and rams made the frightful descent 
without evincing any extraordinary concern, hug- 
ging the rock closely, and controlling the velocity 
of their half-falling, a pe movements b 
striking at short intervals and holding back wit! 
their cushioned rubber feet upon small ledges and 
roughened inclines until near the bottom, when 
they “sailed off” into the air and alighted on their 
feet, but with their bodies so nearly vertical that 
they appeared to be diving. 
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Fortunate Husbands. 


“You pretty well, Jonas?” Mr. Bartlett had 
helped his neighbor’s wife from the wagon, and he 
sent a benevolent smile after her as she walked 
toward the house. The neighbor came out of the 
barn in time to see the smile. It inspired his ques- 
tion. 

“Who, me?” the visitor asked, absently. “Yes, 
I be, Aaron,” he answered, with sudden briskness. 
“T aint no richer ‘n I was, ’n’ I’m rheumaticky ’s | 
can hold, but I’m thankful! Sence this noon I’m 
thankfuller ’n I ever dreamed o’ bein’. 


“You know my woman ’n’ yourn ’s been neigh- 
borin’ to-day. I was putterin’ round in the summer- 
kitchen, ’n’ I heerd a good deal o’ their improvin’ 
conversation. Did you know the minister’s wife 
uses butter for shortenin’? Your woman wouldn’t 
do it. Mine wouldn’t, nuther. 

“But that aint nothin’ to the wastefulness 0’ 
some others. Mis’ Beals had two new dresses last 
fall, ’n’ yet her ragbag—her ragbag, mind ye—’s 
full 0’ good clothes. is’ Tucker’s wore one hat 
to meetin’ for four summers. She’d oughter git 
another, I take it; but ye see she squanders her 
money on fine underelothes for her young ones. 
Young ones is both cross-eyed, too. My woman 
Says she’s glad ourn aint. So does yourn. 

“And speakin’ about young ones reminds me that 


| Mis’ Peters’s baby’s neglected so he yells all night, 


*n’ the way Mis’ Adams lambastes that boy o’ hern 
is ridic’lous. Your woman ~_ she wouldn’t have 
her tongue ’n’ temper for a hundred dollars. So 


does mine. 

“Did I tell ye Mis’ Hamilton aint had her front- 
room carpet up for three years? As for Mis’ 
Walker’s house, you c’n write y’r name in dust, 
anywheres. 

“Moreover, Mis’ Twitchell don’t do nothin’ but 
scandalize her neighbors, ’n’ Mis’ Ross aint no 
better ’n she shou I declare, I don’t know 
what folks is comin’ to! 

“But you ’n’ me are all right, Aaron,” Mr. Bart- 
lett ended, as he climbed into his wagon. “We'd 
oughter be thankful! Yes, indeed! I gathered 
from this ’ere conversation that yourn and mine 
was about the only perfect women in this town.” 


2 
* 





The Professor’s Joke. 


Professor Brewer, of Yale, is one of those rare 
men upon whom learning sits easily and gracefully, 
without weighing down in the least upon a keen 
sense of humor. He is described by Henry Collins 
Walsh, in “The Last Cruise of the Miranda,” as 
the autocrat of the breakfast-table of that ill-fated 
ship, which took out Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s Arctic 
expedition of 1894. 


One morning, four days out from New York, the 
Miranda was off the coast of Nova Scotia. It was 
cold, fogey and dismal. The gloom of the for 
seemed ng even over the breakfast-table unt: 
it was suddenly lifted by the professor. He sat at 
the head of the table holding an egg up to the 
light, and eying it ——— 

“See,” he said to a professor next to him, “the 
wonderful provision of nature in mending eggs ;’ 
and he dilated at ee upon this provision, and 
passed the egg to let his companion inspect the 
shell, beneath an aperture of which another shell 
had apparently formed. 

“T have had a varied experience with hard-boiled 
CRE said the professor’s brother in arms, “but 
this is certainly the hardest egg that I have ever 
seen.” 

He hit the egg a crack with his knife, but the 
knife rebounded. Professor Brewer then took the 
egg in hand again, and struck it a resounding 
t = witha heavy plated silver spoon. 

“Why, by Jove!” he exclaimed, “it’s a china 
egg!” 


8 dQ oe — 


Presence of Mind. 


Just outside the city of Boston there is a railroad 
crossing which has become locally famous as a 
place of danger. All this, however, does not 
hinder workmen from walking home on the track, 
or diving under the wooden-fringed bars that are 
dropped for every passing train. 


Not a ago a young woman heard the familiar 
danger-whistle of an engine, and leaning out of 
the window, saw laborer on the track. He 
leaped quickly to the inner track at the sound of 
the whistle, looking rather dazed, and not seeing 
the express, which was thundering along so close 
behind {him that everybody was dumb and motion- 
less except the quick-witted little woman at the 
window, who cried, “Help! help! help!” at the 
top of her voice, at the same time beckoning the 
man to come te her. 

As she thought, the instincts of the man made 
him start toward the window, and the quick move- 
= oy: Fag help a woman in supposed distress saved 

s life. 

The express rushed past, the man stood still in 
bewilderment, the woman waved her hand in 
token of her safety, and as it slowly dawned upon 
the poor fellow that she had saved his life, he 
dropped his Fagen ag pulled off his cap and 
saluted her, after which he crossed himself, picked 
up his tin pail, and proceeded homeward, as far 
from the railroad track as he could get. 


~~ 
> 





Dull Servants. 


People who expect persons of brains to be 
willing to serve them in a menial relation continue 
to have trouble with their servants. A certain 
man hired a valet, and the very first morning sent 
him to a closet to fetch a pair of shoes. 


The valet returned presently with two shoes. 

“Stupid!” said e master. “These are two 
rights. Look at them!” 

he valet took the shoes and went back to the 
closet. After a few moments he came back with 
the same shoes, and said: : 

“I’m sorry, sir, but the other pair in there are 
both lefts.” 

This is matched by the experience of a lady with 
her new maid. 

“Mary,” she said to the girl, “take this tape- 
line and measure the width of your room. I am 
going to give you a new carpet.” 

In a few minutes the girl came down. 

“T’m sorry, mum,” she said, “‘but I can’t measure 
the room.” 

y not?” 
“The tape-line isn’t long enough.” 
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The Race. 


The wind came round the corner 
Hippity-hop, on a canter, 
Whistled “good day” — went on its way, 
Wearing Dick’s tam-o’-shanter. 
Helter-skelter, the Dickie-boy after! 
Hurry-skurry, wind ahead! 
Nouse. “I ’spect I must go home 
Hair-headed,” Dickie said. 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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Jack of New Orleans. 


Charlie’s papa had just returned home after 
spending a month in the South. 


them up. 


white teeth, which, with his glistening eyes, gave 
| him a very smiling look. 
| It was not long till Jack knew Charlie, and 
| liked him better than any one else. He would 
| always hiss and snap at papa, but Charlie could 
| stroke him, and take him in his hands, hold him 
in his arms or on his breast when he was lying 
|down. When stroked down the back, he made 
a queer, clucking sound. 

Charlie often let him run about the floor. He 


lounges, seeming to want to hide. Once he was 
found in Charlie’s slipper. Mamma never would 
touch him. If she had to lift him, she always 
threw a handkerchief over him, and then picked 
him up. But Charlie was too much of a man to 


| show any such weakness, and he did really love 


his little pet. 
After a while a nice tank, with glass sides, 
was made for Jack, with a little shelf where he 





| stopped eating, sought retired corners, and began 
| to grow more stupid. During the winter he was 
| kept in a basket, rolled up in an old pair of pants. 


| 
| 
/ 


He did not like to be disturbed, as he often was, | 


to show him off. 
One very cold night, when the thermometer 


He had no| went to twenty-six degrees below zero, an extra 


sooner stepped inside the door than Charlie came | wrapping was put over the basket, and it was 


flying to meet him, 
crying eagerly: ‘‘Did 
you bring home the 
alligators for me? 
Where’s my alliga- 
tors?’’ 

“Wait a moment, 
my boy,” said papa, 
as he put down his 
satchel, cane and um- 
brella. Then, kissing 
them all around, he 
pulled a small wooden 
box from his pocket 
and laid it on the 
table. 

The box was about 
ten inches long and 
three or four square. 
In the top was a 
small, square hole, 
covered with wire 
netting. The lid was 
fastened down by a 
little wire catch. 

“Unfasten the box, 
Charlie,”’ said papa. 

Charlie did so, papa 
turned the box on its 
side, and there came 
out, slowly, a long 
nose, a lizard-like 
body and a snake-like 
tail, all black or brown 
and marked with yel- 
low, spotted much 
like a snake. 

“OQ George, how 
could you!” said 
mamma, reproachful- 
ly. 
“Oh, it’s my alliga- 
tor!” shrieked Charlie. 
bitey kind ?” 

“Try him and see,”’ replied papa, as the little 
reptile slowly opened his two inches of mouth, 
edged with a row of tiny, white teeth about as 
large as pin points. 

Charlie put out his chubby finger toward him, 
but papa pushed it away. 

“Look out, son, I’ve tried that and it’s no fun.’ 

Then followed a funny story of how papa had 
tried to handle the little fellow, and had been 
bitten by all those teeth at once, in the ball of his 
thumb. The sudden jerk he gave his hand had 
landed the little alligator on the floor of the car, 
where he had reared up and hissed and showed 
fight in a very ridiculous manner for one so tiny. 
He had at last been coaxed into his box, and 
papa let him severely alone after that. 

A pan of water was brought, and Jack, as he 
was immediately named, placed in it, with a 
large stone at one side, upon which he might 
climb when he chose. Charlie was delighted, 
and for days could scarcely leave the pan. He 
got some bits of fresh meat and tried to feed them 
on the end of a stick to Jack, but he refused to 
take them. When they were pushed into his 
mouth, he calmly spit tem out. 

Then papa told him that alligators did not eat 
anything, except in warm weather; and though 
Charlie was much distressed for fear his pet 
would starve, day after day passed, and not a 
mouthful of food could Jack be persuaded to 
take until the warm days of May came. 

Then Charlie was kept busy catching flies and 
grasshoppers for him, and feeding him bits of 
fresh meat. It would not do to throw these into 
the water, for they sank to the bottom, and Jack 
would not touch them. So they were fed on a 
stick, Jack always taking them with a snap as if 
catching them. 

Flies and grasshoppers were thrown into the 


“Say, papa, is it the | 
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Then he would laugh, as Charlie | set near the sitting-room stove. Mamma thought 
called it, opening his long mouth with its rows of | he became too warm. 


would always get near the wall, under chairs or | 


could crawl out of the water and sun himself. | 
| When the cool days of October came, Jack | 


Anyway, he crawled out 
| of the basket, upon the floor, went out into the 
kitchen, where there was no fire, and on the cold 
| oilcloth, where mamma found him next morning, 
| quite dead. 
| His body was limp, and she thought he might 
| revive. So she put her handkerchief over him, 
and carried him to Charlie, who cuddled him in 
the warm bed, and cried over him. He did not 
revive, so he was put into a bath of very warm 
water, but poor Jack never smiled again. 

Charlie mourned sincerely, but mamma felt 
secretly relieved. A playful young bird-log at 
| length consoled him, but he often thinks, regret- 
fully, of his queer little pet-—Jack of New Orleans. 
Dora V. WHEELOCK. 


Is He a Stranger? 
There’s a little fellow I have seen, with one beset- 
ting sin. 
He doesn’t with a merry “Yes,” begin it 
| When he’s asked to do a task, but he answers, 
“Must 1 now ?” 
Then, “I'll do it, if you'll on/y wait a minute!” 
A... ©. 
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“NED is going to grow tall, like uncle,”’ said a 
bright little boy, lately, to his mamma, “‘but I’m 
going to grow low, like papa, and big!” 





After Examinations. — They all “ passed.”’ 


A Winter Song. 


When sleighbells are jingling, 

And fingers are tingling, 

And snowflakes are filling the air, 
Then hey! for the roses 

Old winter discloses 

A-bloom when the gardens are bare. 


And hey! for Jack Frost 
Whom old winter employs 
To give glowing cheeks 
To the girls and the boys. 
He can make them as red 
As a June garden bed, 
And hey! for the snowball, 
The skates and the sled. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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In the Tunnel. 


Will was digging a tunnel in the long drift. It 
was the longest drift that he had ever seen, and 
he had meant to have Harry help him, but now 


they had quarrelled, and were never going to | 


speak to each other as long as they lived, so Will 
had to begin alone. 

He dug and dug, taking up great solid blocks 
of snow on his shovel, and tossing them over his 
shoulder in a workmanlike manner. As he dug, 
he kept saying to himself that Harry was the 
hatefullest boy he ever saw in his life, and that 
he was glad he shouldn’t see anything more of 
him. It would seem queer, to be sure, not to 
play with him every day, for they had always 
played together, ever since they put on short 





} 


| dothes; but Will didn’t care. He wasn’t going 
| to be “‘put upon,” and Master Harry would find 
| that out. 


It was a very long drift! Will had never made 


| such a fine tunnel; it did seem a pity that there 


should be no one to play with him in it, when it 
was done. But there wasn’t a soul, for that 


water with force enough to wet them thoroughly, | Weaver boy was so rude he didn’t want to have 


and as they swam about Jack would watch them 
with his little, bright eyes till they were in the 


anything to do with him, and there was no one 


y else of his age except Harry, and he should never | 
right position, when he would suddenly snap | see Harry again, at least not to speak to. 





Dig! dig! dig! How pleasant it would be if 
somebody was digging from the other end, so that 
they could meet in the middle, and then play 
robbers in a cave, or miners, or travellers lost in 
the snow! That would be the best, because Spot 
could be the faithful hound, and drag them out 

| by the hair, and have a bottle of milk round his 
| neck for them to drink. Spot was pretty small, 
| but they could wriggle along themselves, and 
| make believe he was dragging them. It woukd 
be fun, but he didn’t suppose he should have any 
fun now, since Harry had been so hateful, and 
they were never—no, never going to speak again. 
| What was that noise? Could it be possible 
| that he was getting to the end of the drift? It 
| was as dark as ever, the soft, white darkness of a 
| snowdrift, but he certainly heard a noise close by, 
as if some one was digging very near him. 
What if- 

Will redoubled his efforts, and the noise grew 
| louder and louder. Presently a dog barked, and 
| Will started, for he knew the sound of the bark. 
Just then the shovel sank into the snow and 
through it, and in the opening appeared Harry's 

head, and the end of Spot’s nose. ‘‘Hullo, Will,” 
| said Harry. “Hullo, Harry,” said Will. ‘‘Let’s 
| play travellers in the snow,” said Harry. ‘This 
| is just the middle of the drift, and we can be jolly 
| and lost.” 

“All right!” said Will. ‘“‘Let’s!” 

They had a glorious play, and took turns in 
being the traveller and the pious monk of St. 


Bernard ; and they both felt so warm inside, they 


had no idea that the thermometer was at zero. 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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“WHERE can this day have gone!’’ exclaimed 
mamma, as she lighted the evening lamp. “I 
think it’s gone to heaven, mamma,” answered 
wee Beth sweetly. 


| dear.’’ 


Jimmy: “‘How full of empty is it?” 


MoTHER: “But the candy-box is ’most empty, | 





<-> 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My first is not low; indeed, it is high; 

My second’s a sound resembling a sigh 

Except it bespeaks a contented ming 

In the animal small, who utters this kind; 

My third is a dish which for gravy I use; 

My fourth is a vowel; while those who enthuse 
Quite often employ my whole to express 

Their intensified views of things, great or less. 


2. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead an animal, and leave a writing fluid. 

Behead a standard of perfection, and leave fir- 
wood. 

Behead possessing knowledge, and leave obtained 
by labor. 

Behead a kind of 
mushroom, and leave 
a frill. 

Behead a fruit, and 
leave a kind of stove. 

Behead no, and leave 
yes, 


The beheaded let- 
ters spell the name of 
an English poet, who 
was born December 9, 
1608, and died Novem- 
ber 8, 1674. 

3. 
WELL-KNOWN 
BOOKS, 

In each group the 
author's initials form 


first letters of some of 
the words. 


Cold dive prepaid— 
F 


As we shop thro’ L. 

I err’d, Ethrie Cuti. 

We chose T., men. 

Men hide a_ lost 
hope.—Prems. 

_Hew our sign-board, 


Ne. 
Have of these bugle 
noses, 


4. 


PROGRESSIVE 
ENIGMA. 

1, 1,2 the day,—like 
an 1, 2, 3, 4,—3, 4, 5 
climb 4, 5 elevation 
easily, 4, 5, 6 seale the 
4, 5, 6, 7,8 with pleas- 
ure; but at night, in 
the 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, I 
always 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
danger, and would 
give a 9, 10, 11, 12 for 
an 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12 light. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


When — was — 
he had been —— that 
the prisoners were try- 
ing to escape; so he 
would —— about at 
night, eating the —— 
— of an onion, to keep awake. 

Young —— would wade —— through muddy —— 
to gather lilies, for one from the pretty girl 
who sells —— at the fruit-store. 

It sometimes —— that a starving person can find 
—— in the common —. 





6. 
A TELEGRAPHIC POEM. 


—H. W. Longfellow. — 
7. 
RIDDLE. 


I turn to the east, I twist to the west, 

And never stop one moment for rest. 

I stretch to the north, I veer to the south, 
In a constant endeavor to reach my mouth; 
But it doesn’t matter, because I’m fed 
Between my mouth and the top of my head! 





Conundrums. 


What author broke one of the Ten Command- 
ments? Richard Steele. 

What author was fitted to be a schoolmaster? 
Lawrence Sterne. 

What author would make a good errand-boy? 
Jonathan Swift. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Advice, cowardice, novice, armistice, artifice, 


| orifice, office, service, cornice, caprice, device, 


chalice, surplice. 

2. Saladin, Alexander, Wellington, Washington, 
Napoleon, Chinese Gordon. 

3. Badinage. 

4. Matthew Arnold, Chaucer, Chevalier Bayard, 
Alexander the Great, Charles XII. of Sweden, 
1888, Attila, Spain and Portugal, Ireland, Turkey, 
Japan, Wycliffe, the camel, Egypt, Voleano of 
Stromboli. 

5. Comb. 

6. Alum, calumny. Ant, cantata. Lane, planet. 
Ode, modest. Fig. effigy. lo, pinion. Era, average. 

7. Eecliptic. 
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The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract con- 


| sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 
——_@—_—__ 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 
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Ar Cross-Purposrs.—The administration 


HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO 2? boots, 


and the House of Representatives are at cross- with working dra oe Es horse-power size. Price l0c. 


purposes with reference to the difficulties in the | 1_horse-power, 25c. 


UBIER PuB. Co., Lynn, Mass. 





national finances. According to the President | 
and Secretary Carlisle, the trouble is not deficient 


revenues, but the fact that the holders of green- Breech" 


backs demand gold for them at the Treasury, 


TOP SNAP BUY-CYCLES 
ceo a Pistols, Sporting Goods, 
Fishing Tackle, cheaper 
than elsewhere. Send 2 cts. 

Load for 60-page catalogue. 
Loaders 7 « “CLEMENT CO.,166 Main Street, Cincinnati,O 





and when the greenbacks are paid out, they are 
brought back for the same purpose, operating 
like an ‘endless chain” to draw out the Treasury 
gold. The administration remedy is to get rid of 





cessful use. Send 6c. for Tilus. Cat. Circulars free. 


HATCH CHICKENS by STEAM. | 
MODEL EXCELSIOR Ineu a Simple, 
Perfect and Self-Regulating, Thousands in suc- 

; GEO. H. STAHL, 114 to 1228. 6th St. Quiney, Il. 











the greenbacks by issuing bonds in exchange for 
them. The view expressed in the action of the 
House is that the real trouble is lack of revenue. 


Fi ‘ f th ived f t branous Croup. 
‘ § > mo J received trom recen 
WOGHTES o “4 esngeintlae rag of Croup. Trial pacters by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
bond sales, Republicans say, has been used for | 50c. Dr. BELDEN 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
In a private practice of twenty 
ears it has never failed to cure any kin« 


ROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y: 





current expenses. If the revenues were sufficient, | 
the redeemed greenbacks need not be immediately | 
paid out again, and the “endless chain’ would 
not operate. 


AN EMERGENCY REVENUE BILL.—In re- | 
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sponse to a special message from the President, 
urging action for the improvement of the finances, 
the House of Representatives has passed an 
emergency revenue bill. The bill makes three 
changes in the present tariff, to be operative till 
August 1, 1898. It takes lumber from the free 
list, and puts on it three-fifths of the McKinley 
duties. It takes wool from the free list, and 
imposes on that also three-fifths of the McKinley 
duties, adding to the duties on woollen goods a 
compensatory duty sufficient to offset this duty | 
on wool. Finally, it adds fifteen per cent. to the 
duties in all the other schedules, provided that 
none are to be in excess of the McKinley rates. 
It is estimated that this bill would add forty 
million dollars annually to the revenues. 

A Bonp B1Lu.—For the further relief of the | 
Treasury, the House has passed a bill authorizing 
a new kind of bonds. As the law stands, we 
can borrow money only by selling bonds which 
bear four, four and a half, or five per cent. 
interest, and run ten, fifteen or thirty years. | 
That is an expensive way to borrow, for in the 
years since the act under which loans are made | 
was passed, the rate of interest has declined as | 
the credit of the government has improved. The 
House bill authorizes three per cent. bonds, which 
can be paid in five and must be paid in fifteen 
years. These are for the sole purpose of redeem- 
ing greenbacks, but the redeemed greenbacks are 
not to be retired from circulation. To meet | 
temporary deficiencies, the bill gives authority to | 
issue certificates of indebtedness, in small denom- 
inations, bearing three per cent. interest, and 
running three years. The amount must not| 
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exceed fifty million dollars. | 

THE SENATE REORGANIZED.—The Senate | 
has been reorganized, and the chairmanship of | 
all the important committees, and the majorities 
in them, are Republican. The Republican party 
is therefore nominally in control of the Senate; 
but by a margin so small, and a support, on the 
part of several senators of Populist leanings, so 
precarious, that legislation along the lines of 
Republican policy is difficult. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN CUBA.—<Active opera- 
tions in Cuba have shifted from the eastern to 
the western part of the island. The Cuban 
forces are pursuing a definite plan of campaign 
which includes the destruction of plantations in 
the rich western provinces, and an advance to 
the capital. By a series of feints, skirmishes and 
rapid marches, they have flanked the Spanish 
troops and have put General Campos on the 
defensive. Reports of recent encounters are, as 
usual, contradictory, but they agree in represent- 
ing a general advance movement of the insurgents. 

A New LAvUREATE.—The office of poet 
laureate in England, vacant since the death of 
Lord Tennyson in 1892, was filled by the Queen 
on New Year’s day by the appointment of Alfred 
Austin. Austin is sixty years of age. The office 
ot poet laureate carries with it a small pension 
and an implied obligation to commemorate in 
verse important national events or incidents of 
interest to the royal household. Dryden, Southey, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson have held it, as have 
a number of mediocre poets. 

VENEZUELA COMMISSION.—The President 
has appointed as members of the Venezuela 
commission Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court; Chief Justice Alvey of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia; 
Frederic R. Coudert of New York, an authority | 
on international law, and a counsel for the 
United States in the Bering Sea arbitration ; 
Andrew D. White, formerly President of Cor- 
nell University, and afterward minister to Ger- 
many and to Russia; and President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins University, who wrote the life | 
of President Monroe in the American Statesmen 
series. These gentlemen are exceptionally well- 
equipped for their important work. 
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Ferris’ Good Sense 
CORSET WAISTS 


Snapert, the skirt and stockings properly and comfort- 
able from the shoulders — conform to the 


NATURAL BEAUTY of the FIGURE, 
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(The Watch for Ladies 





Seven Jewels. 


Gold-Filled Cases. 
Value, $10 each. 





HE YOUTH’S COMPANION has pre- 
sented hundreds of these beautiful Watches 
during the past few weeks to its young lady 

subscribers. 


They were given as rewards for perseverance in 
obtaining six new subscribers to the ‘‘ Companion.” 
In addition to the Watch, each young lady re- 
ceives her Six Premiums, which she selects from 
These Watches are very popular. 


If you wish a Watch, please let us know it. 


‘We will send you Free, “Special Helps,” which will 
aid you in securing one. 
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If you will send us the names of six families who do not now take 
the “Companion,” we will mail them, free, several copies of the “ Youth’s 
Companion.” This will help you to interest your friends in the “Com- 
panion.” We have in this way aided hundreds of young ladies to 
obtain Six New Subscribers to the “Companion,” and thus not only to 
earn Six Premiums, but to secure as a gift one of these beautiful watches. 
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Young Men’s Watch. 


While this notice has been written especially for young 
ladies who are subscribers to the “Companion,” our boy sub- 
scribers are not forgotten. We have for them a Special Watch 
with Seven Jewels and Gold-Filled Cases. Six New Subscri- 


bers obtained by any of our Boy Subscribers will secure to 


him Six Premiums, and as a Gift, a fine Watch. Hundreds 
of boys have already received one. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers the Youth’s Companion. 
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NATURE*® SCIENCE} 








GOLD FROM THE OcEAN.—On the eastern | 
coast of Australia, north of Sydney and princi- 
pally between the Clarence and Tweed rivers, 
gold in paying quantity is found in the sands of 
the beach. The people who gather it are called 
‘‘peach-miners,” and it is said they make a 
comfortable living. Occasionally, like all gold- 
seekers, some of them have a “‘streak of luck.” 
After a great storm the gold on the beach is more 
plentiful, and the search is prosecuted with eager 
industry. Extraordinarily low tides also offer 
unusual opportunities to the beach-miners, who 
are then able to scoop out the black, gold-bearing 
sand from crevices in the rocks which are 
ordinarily submerged. As much as $3500 worth 
of gold for each man is said to have been 
collected by one party of miners in the course of 
a few months. 

WHERE CARBON BorLs.— According to 
Prof. Sylvanus Thompson, when an electric arc 
light hisses, the carbon, melted from one of the 
rods, is actually boiling in the little crater formed 
in the end of the rod. The superheated liquid, 





with blinding flashes of light, moves and jumps | 


about very much as water does on beginning to 
boil. 


A SPIDER GARDEN.—Eugene W. Oates, an 


English naturalist, whose collection forms the 
basis of a recently published book on the spiders 
of Burmah, devised an ingenious plan to persuade 
the spiders to come to him and be studied. 
first ascertained what species of plants were 
specially frequented by spiders, and then formed, 
near his house, a garden filled with these plants. 
There were forests near the house, and Mr. 
Oates’s garden proved so attractive that spiders 
of all kinds trooped to it in‘ large numbers. He 
thus collected specimens representing between 
300 and 400 species, of which 206 had never 
before been known to exist in Burmah, and 15% 
were new to science. 

PHOTOGRAPHED AN EXPLODING METEOR. 
While testing a new camera on the night of 
November 23d, Mr. C. P. Butler of Knights- 
bridge, England, made, quite by accident, an 
extraordinarily interesting photograph. ‘The 
plate in the camera was exposed to a definite 
region in the sky for about ten minutes. During 


that time, but unknown to Mr. Butler, although | 


noticed and recorded elsewhere, a meteor ap- | 


peared and exploded in that part of the heavens. 
When Mr. Butler developed his plate he found 
upon it a photograph of the meteor, showing 
clearly the trail of light it had made as it shot 
through the atmosphere, and the sudden outburst 
produced by the explosion. The photograph also 
shows that after the explosion a remnant of the 
meteor continued to move on, but at an angle to 
the original direction of its motion. In 1893 Mr. 
John E. Lewis of Ansonia, Connecticut, photo- 
graphed the track of a meteor in a similarly | 


unexpected manner, but in that case there was | 
no explosion, or at least none was pictured on | 


the plate. 


Rep Ligut AND SMALLPOXx.—Doctor Fin- | 


sen, of Copenhagen, says that the skin of a 
smallpox patient is as susceptible to the influence 
of daylight as a photographic plate, and must be 
kept from the chemical rays in the same way and 
almost as carefully. Other experimenters have 
also shown that light of short wave-length, such 
as blue, is capable of increasing the inflammation 
in smallpox. To prevent suppuration of the 
patient’s skin, Doctor Finsen recommends that 
the windows be covered with several layers of 
thick curtains, or with glass of a deep red color. 
Faint candlelight may be used in the room, 
when needed, without harm. 


WHERE WALNUT Is PorpuLAR.—Although 
walnut furniture has practically gone out of 
fashion in the United States, it is much liked in 
Germany, and most of the wood produced here is 
now shipped to that country. The best walnut 
is of forest growth, and the timber is in its finest 
condition when the tree is not less than fifty 
years old. 

HELIUM IN WATER.—It will be remembered 
that after the discovery in the atmosphere, last 
year, of argon, a previously unknown gas, 
helium, another gas which had been supposed to 
exist only in the sun and some of the stars, was 
found first in a curious mineral from Norway, 
and later in iron meteorites, fallen from the sky. 
Recently helium has been discovered in the 
waters of certain mineral springs, both in the 
Black Forest and in the Pyrenees. It is believed 
to be derived in such cases from the rocks through 
which the water has percolated. Some question 
has been raised as to its possible influence on the 
curative properties of the waters containing it, 
but proof is wanting that it possesses such 
influence. Helium is the only gas that has 
successfully resisted every effort to liquefy it. 
Professor Lockyer says that while “argon is of 
the earth earthy, helium is distinctly celestial.” 
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For Mind Tiredness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. S. W. OLEy, Danbury, Conn., says: 
**] have used it in mind tiredness from over- 
work, dyspepsia and nervous conditions, 
and found it always very beneficial.’’ 
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Mrs. Nella Daggett of Boston, has recently written 
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are guaranteed for twenty- 
five years. With our plan 
any home may possess a 
Piano or Organ. . 
Catalogue ete. 
If you are interested send 
us a postal. 


BEETHOVEN P. & 0. CO., 


P. 0. Box 1503, Washington, N. J. 
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“1847 ‘Rogers ‘Bros. XIl” 
Silver Plate that Wears. 


Especially suitable for gifts, as the 

ality is so well known. ‘‘1847” is 
the guarantee of original Rogers pang 
“XII” means—three times the usual 
thickness of silver where most needed. 
Be sure of the right trade-mark. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Sample photo and booklet 
Jor two 2-cent stamps. 


_ Stands Hard Kn ocks. 


There's nothing poner about the 


KODAK CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Bicycle 
In spite of its lightness, it’s the strongest of all. 


It represents the highest art in bicycle construction : 
— graceful design and splendid finish. Four ele- 


gant models — $85 and $100. Catalogue free. Write { 
CENTRAL CYCLE MPG. CO., 
77 Garden St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Photos 
One 
Cent ivr. 


Carry in pocket as easily as a 
watch. Takes 25 perfect pictures 


with one loading. Nota toy buta 
scientific Camera. ay kombt { 
guaranteed. n f 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


A. Slocum Company, 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
181-183 PEARL STREET. 


New York, Nov. 15th, 1895. 

Readers of the Youth’s Companion: 

I have a reliable remedy for Consumption. 

| By its timely use thousands of hopeless cases 
have been already permanently benefited. 

So proof-positive am I of its power that I 

consider it my duty to send two bottles free 


Lung Trouble, if they will write me their 
Express and Post-Office address, 


Sincerely, A. SLOCUM, M.C. 
183 Pearl St., New York. 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
| factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exacting. 


| 

|Agreeable 

| Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 

| Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


| . 

‘Syrup of Figs 

Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will givé satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
| CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For Sale by all Drunaaists. 
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A Good Almanac is one of the best books to have 
in the house for reference. 


The... 


Sunlight 
Almanac 


for 1896 contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and stamped 
in gold leaf (worth 50 cents). 


Given Free to users of SUNLIGHT SOAP. 
How to obtain Commencing November, 1895, and 
them. until all are given out, purchasers 


of Sunlight Soap will receive one 


FREE from their grocer. 


Contents. A Complete Almanac, Tables, Di- 
rections for Home Management, 
Language of Flowers, Garden- 
ing, Games and Amusements, 
Dressmaking and Fashions, Recipes, 
Dreams and their  signifi- 
cance (page 330). 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson and Harrison Sts., New York. 
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PuBLic SCHOOLS” 


are 
Everywhere 
Preparing 
to 


Celebrate 
Washington’s 
Birthday. 





On application we will send you an eight-page programme 
for Washington’s Birthday. We will also send you 100 


Washington Certificates, 


which will enable you to raise $5.00 with which to 
purchase one of Elson’s Superb Photogravures of Stuart’s 
Washington for your school. 





PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers the Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 
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For Headaches 


A quick relief in cases of Nervous 
or Sick Headaches, Neuralgia, 
Nervousness and Sleeplessness. 


LA 


PYRO-FEBRIN “<2 
TABLETS. : 


Prepared from a Famous English Receipt, and 
are perfectly safe for even a child to take. Con- 
tain no opiates — Always effective — Easily 
taken — Better than pills — Dissolve in the weak- 
est stomach — A scientific preparation highly 
indorsed by leading physicians as being superior 
to any other. A trial will prove it. 


At Druggists or by mail 25c. per box. 
Five Boxes for $1.00. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 









PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
















Bishop Wixtitam Taytor, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Africa, writes: 


‘*NEw York, November 2, 1895. 
**T know SALVA-CEA to be an excellent remedy. I have proved its healing virtues, 
both for bruises and flesh-wounds, and also to kill the virus of mosquitoes and chegois.”’ 


We are not troubled with mosquitoes at this season of the 
year, nor chegois at any time, but 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


is also the quickest and most effective remedy for 
BURNING, ITCHING, AND PAINFUL SKIN DISEASES, 


Sore Throat, Old Sores, Chafings, 
Catarrh, Earache, Strains, 
Burns, Boils, Piles, 


and all kindred ills and complaints. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 
For deep-seated pain and rheumatism of the joints use Salva-cea,*‘ Extra Strong.”’ 
Sold in tins at,75 cents each. 
Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 


LAXINA G0) TABLETS 


A safe and certain remedy for Colic, Constipation, Torpor of the 
Liver, Piles, Jaundice, Cutaneous Eruptions, Digestive Derangement, 
Bilious Headache, Languor, Worms, Sour Stomach and Torpid 
Bowels, and for all uses where a mild, effectual cathartic or laxative is needed. 


Entirely Vegetable, 


containing nothing that would harm the most delicate person. As a simple 
regulator of the bowels (so essential to health) they are unsurpassed. 
Put aside the disagreeable pills and nauseating liquids and 


Use Laxina Tablets, 


which are palatable confections to be eaten as candy, and will be found not 
simply a temporary laxative, but curative in many forms of constipation. 
These tablets are made up from a regular physician’s prescription and are 
fully worthy of a trial. 
When not obtainable of the regular dealers, they will be mailed in the 
United States on receipt of 


PRICE, 25 Cents. 
HUB DRUG COMPANY, 5 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 


S$ In the manufacture of our piano 
® keys there are many odd pieces of 
PIANOS ivory, and it has occurred to us to 
make them into Ladies’ Side Combs. 
For 57 Years— Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will send a pair of these Combs to any one who 
will send us the name of some person about to purchase 
a piano, and 6c. in stamps to cover cost of corre- 
spondence. To protect ourselves every name will be 
investigated. 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO CO., 




















Dept. A, BOSTON, MASS. 


